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In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a 
manner as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its 
value to the advanced student or the teacher who requires a compact reference 
book. A new world is opened to the amateur who is seeking new constructive 
forms of recreation as well as education. 
ment rather than following traditional lines of procedure is vital. 
and pleasure along with sound educational value may be found in this book. 
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The old painter Demetrius greatly injured his glory 
because he was more zealous in catching resem- 
blances than in attaining beauty. 


LEON BATTISTA ALBERTI 1484 


Universal Design 


e Through thousands of years of human history 
there has been in man a strange sense that has com- 
pelled him to create order out of chaos. Design is 
one name for that sense of order. 


Man’s sense of order, or design, may be practical, 
of time, space or money. Or it may be concerned 
with function, as in a machine, to get effective oper- 
ation of all parts in performing a certain task. 


Again, design may go beyond practical order into 
a kind of order or relationship of parts which acts on 
our sensibilities as we respond to them through the 
senses of sight and hearing. To give pleasure through 
playing on human sensibilities as on a musical instru- 
ment is an inadequate way to state the purpose of 
this ordering of parts. The effect of it goes deep 
within us to the very roots of the capacities, which 
are of the spirit rather than of the body. Yet the 
ordering is not detached from body functions, from 
everyday experiences. It is a crystallization of them 
into a purified form. It is a kind of spirit language 
with universal human meanings that go far beyond 
the limits of the concrete and the particular—which 
cross all superficial boundaries of language, nation- 
ality, and time. It communicates the rhythms which 
are native to man by building them into a form which 
should be understandable by all men. 


The design sense is inherent in human capacities. 
All persons can share, if they will, in its excitements 
through both practice and appreciation. The ability 
so to participate can be developed and its range of 
applications endlessly extended. When once devel- 
oped in any person it comes into play automatically 
whenever he deals with or responds to certain com- 
binations of sounds, movements, words, thoughts, 
lights, lines, spaces, and forms. It is in human blood 
to dance, to listen and beat time to music, to sing, to 
write or respond to the rhythms of poetry, to act a 
part on a stage, to enjoy the harmonies of color, space, 
and form. 


Design applies to all the arts. Drama could not 
be an art without the application of design to the 
play itself, to its acting, and to the living picture on 
the stage. Music is design of sounds in chords, re- 
peats, accents, variations, interweavings, and time 
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Through the courtesy of Harper and Bros., pub- 
lishers, we are printing here a stimulating chapter 
from Mr. Pearson’s new book soon to be published. 


From “THE NEW ART EDUCATION” 
By RALPH PEARSON 


intervals; subject, when implied, is definitely inci- 
dental, submerged in the design. The dance is design 
of movement. Poetry is design of thoughts and 
words. The essay, the novel, the oration, and the 
verbal or written argument are designed both for 
practical and for aesthetic reasons. Design perme- 
ates all the arts. It is their lifeblood. It gives cohe- 
sion and effective meaning to the vision and expres- 
sion of the universal artist. If our education in the 
arts were thorough—if it were a national objective 
we would study universal art before any particular 
to assimilate and use the arts in the national life— 
art just as we now study the English language before 
any special department of learning. And the study 
of universal art would have to start with the study 
of design. 


Design in the Picture and Sculpture. 


Design has dominated the art of the picture and 
sculpture throughout human history except in those 
relatively few periods when the quest for truth facil- 
itated the decline into the factual statement. The 
late Greek and Roman were such factual periods. 
Both are now commonly called decadent. Our own 
recent past is such a period—but its similar decadence 
is not generally understood or admitted. In most 
other periods and in practically all civilizations in 
both Eastern and Western Hemispheres, from the 
earliest Stone Age paintings on the walls of caves up 
through the flowering period of the European Ren- 
aissance, creation and design have been the means to 
an immense diversity of works of visual art. Today 
the modern renaissance developing in us and among 
us is continuing that flowering. It is opening long- 
closed doors. It is discovering in us and in history 
the experience and values of universal art. 


Design, as has been said, makes a picture effective 
in portraying subject. It dramatizes subject content. 
It brings order out of chaos, that is to say, for prac- 
tical reasons. But it also adds a new dimension to 
pictures—an aesthetic dimension; it plays harmonic 
chords of all the elements with which the picture is 
built. And the values so centributed validate the 
practical values connected with subject and its ex- 
pression. 


The building materials of design in pictures and 
sculptures are subject, medium, line, space, color, 
texture, dark-light, planes and form. 


There are several ways in which design works on 
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these materials when it organizes them within the 
picture frame or within the total mass of work in 
sculpture: 


1. It erystallizes a specific order out of the confusion of 
the physical and mental environment and so contacts 
the cosmic order of the universe. 

2. It controls the choice and placing of objects in the 
picture field. This function is covered by the word 
“composition” and can apply also in the naturalistic 
picture. 

3. It controls directional movements of objects into 
positions which carry the eye into and through the 
picture field with some one position, if so desired. 
dominant in size and place. This also is covered 
by composition. 

4. It creates a different kind of movement totally dis- 
tinct from the directions of lines of movement in a 
subject (as in a leaning telephone pole) or the ren- 
dering of physical movement (as in a dancing figure). 
This movement is induced by relationships of planes, 
colors, forms. It is a kind of vibration acting on the 
sensibilities; it leads the eye to leap from one color 
or plane to others which complement it as part of a 
chord. It is self-contained movement operating 
within the limits of the picture field. It is the dy- 
namics of interacting relationships. It is called 
plastic movement. 

Recorded natural movement would destroy this 
plastic movement just as the intrusion of any nat- 
ural or copied material from the actual scene would 
destroy design in general. 

5. It organizes subject and each pictorial element— 
lines, spaces, colors, dark-lights, textures, forms, and 
planes (the surfaces of forms)—separately into har- 
monic chords and at the same time integrates or 
harmonizes each with all the others. 

This organization can be in two or three dimen- 
sions. 

It can be simple or immensely complex. 

It results in what the Moderns call Plastic Form. 


The designed picture becomes an entity in itself 
instead of a recorded fragment of nature. It creates 
its own world, it has its own laws, it becomes a source 
of experience and gives forth its own values which 
are different from the values experienced from na- 
ture. It serves the spectator, not as an illusion of 
actual objects, but as an expression of a human soul 
which concentrates its vision of cosmic order in the 
universe into the pristine glory of a creation called a 
work of art. The recognition of this break with the 
actual appearance and the substitution for it of a 
source of new and different experience is the first 
requirement both for producing and for comprehend- 
ing a designed work of pictorial art. 


Composition. 


The familiar term “composition” means merely 
effective arrangement. It includes selection, omis- 
sion, balance, emphasis, dominance—all qualities 
which can exist in the natural scene and be trans- 
ferred to canvas with little if any intervention of the 
creative or design sense. The naturalistic artist, 
when he goes out “sketching,” tends to hunt for 
ready-made pictures of a “beautiful” scene which he 
can then copy without disturbance of or demands on 
his creative will. Or he will select, omit, and arrange 
by calling on the fringes of his buried organizational 
powers with skill alone as his main reliance. As an 
aspect of the picture composition is a first step toward 
the larger function of design, it is included in it but 


lacks all the dynamics of formal harmonies. It is a 
static thing. It belongs to the material world. Its 
range is limited to concrete effects. 


Art Principles. 


Throughout the duration of our recent dark age of 
naturalistic art the Academic, or Official School has 
honored and presumably applied a set of what it 
calls “art principles” including the following: rhy- 
thm, harmony, dominance, subdominance, balance, 
transition, variation. 


All these words, it should be noted, with the excep- 
tion of rhythm, can be applied to the naturalistic pic- 
ture. There can be objects in landscape painting— 
trees, houses—which are arranged or composed with 
one dominant, others subdominant, all of which ob- 
jects can then be copied from nature more or less as 
they are actually seen. Balance, variation, and tran- 
sition can be applied in the same way. These imply 
shifting of positions, change of size, omission or selec- 
tion; they do not imply remaking or complete reor- 
ganization. Rhythm, however, is different; it does 
mean a thorough reorganization into controlled re- 
lationships. A picture that is rhythmic must elem- 
inate all extraneous material; the chaos of nature 
must be synchronized. 


Harmony is a versatile word. A naturalistic pic- 
ture can copy the harmony of nature and so be har- 
monious. Or an artist can create his own harmonies 
in any degree of deviation from those of nature. The 
term straddles both schools. 


These words are intellectualizations of the most 
obvious characteristics of design. They are charac- 
teristics which can be thought out, it should be noted, 
and put into a word with definite meaning. The fact 
that they are stressed and design as a basic necessity 
is ignored indicates the narrowness of the vision 
which calls them “principles.” They describe con- 
cretely the intellectual fringes of the deep emotional 
experience of design. 


The word “design” as used by the Moderns includes 
all these meanings as a matter of course, but as some 
among many qualities characteristic of its processes. 
Other qualities are integration, interplay, color 
chords, space chords, opposition, etc. But all such, 
like the so-called “principles,” are not principles at 
all; they are aspects of the process of organization 
called design. None in themselves, with the excep- 
tion of rhythm, have a value which is a vitalizing 
force. The creative mind must deal with them and 
give them life before they become significant. Prin- 
ciples in modern practice go much deeper. A prin- 
ciple is a fundamental truth, a law from which others 
are derived. Design is a fundamental truth in human 
nature, a law dictated by human sensibilities which 
endures. Design is a basic principle of art. And 
design is validated by feeling, not by conscious mind. 


The most familiar method of analyzing design in 
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pictures is to point out directional movements of 


bodies, roads, or any forms. This movement may 
be of two kinds. It may be inherent in the objects 
themselves—as a body may lean and an arm may be 
flung upward and back, as a road leads back into 
deep space, etc.—or it may consist of movements 
which the eye may take in leaping from object to 
object—from house in foreground, to dancing figure, 
to tree, to distant hill and back—in, through, and 
around. The hackneyed triangular designs so often 
pointed out in the old masters are of these types with 
their broad bases and groupings which rise to a tri- 
angular apex. Designed pictures dealing with reality 
normally use both these kinds of organizations of 
movement and they can be studied as part of the 
total design. But they are only a part and their 
analysis can be entirely a cerebral experience; in 
themselves they are the lesser part of the design 
experience. 


Plastic Form. 


In its physical aspect a picture is a flat plane (of 
canvas or paper) definitely limited by its frame. On 
this flat plane color or some other medium represents 
objects or plays color-space harmonies, or both. Ob- 
jects may be represented as an illusion of reality— 
as if the picture were a pane of glass through which 
one looked at the actual scene (the naturalistic pic- 
ture)—or they may be represented by symbols which 
perform the double function of standing for subject 
and at the same time taking their place in a color- 
space harmony. In the latter case the surface of the 
painting, instead of being violated by an illusion of 
deep space, is frankly admitted as a concrete element 
to be decorated and enjoyed. 


In a three-dimensional picture, subject, say a house, 
has front and side planes. The front plane may be 
parallel to the picture plane and so take its place 
normally within it. The side plane retreats into deep 
space away from the front plane. This plane, in the 
plastic picture, will be painted as a color spot which 
has the sense of retreating into deep space but does 
not give the illusion of so doing, at the same time 
that, as color-shape, it fits into the pattern in the pic- 
ture plans. Sky, as a curved plane like the inside of 
a bowl, must be treated in the same way. So will 
irregular planes of hills, foliage, ground, or any other 
element of any subject. The planes of a human head 
or tabletop all may conform to the same law. These 
movements back into deep space and out again and 
across and up and down may be infinitely complex 
with all manner of repeats and counter-movements. 


The Picture Field. 


The picture field is the total space within which 
the organization of elements work. The controls of 
design imply limits; to escape limits would be to 
escape control. In two dimensions, length and 
breadth, the frame provides the very tangible limit 
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against which movements, lines, planes, and spaces 
play. When depth is added there must also be a 
limit against which these elements may act. Indoors, 
walls or draperies supply this limit; outdoors, the 
extreme limit is sky and distant hills. The distance 
back to such extreme limits is too great, however, for 
the major forward and back movements; these should 
take place with a reasonable compactness of interplay 
for the main drama with, perhaps, one counterpene- 
tration to the extreme of distant sky. The picture 
field thus becomes like the inside of a box, a room, 
or a stage within which and against which the pic- 
torial drama unfolds. 


Functional Design. 


Tangible subject, when it is present in a picture, 
must be amalgamated with design to achieve the 
plastic picture. There are two ways of doing this. 
One is to impose design on subject, bending subject 
to conform to the empirical needs of that design. 
The other is to let subject, by its character, deter- 
mine the character of the design. This last is func- 
tional design. In the portrayal of reality functional 
design is logical and inevitable. It accentuates char- 
acter. It is the type of design used by such old mas- 
ters as Raphael, Tintoretta, Michelangelo when dra- 
matized reality is the chief concern. As an artist 
departs from reality toward abstraction, design may 
gradually dominate subject-character imposing its 
own harmonic laws on reality till complete abstrac- 
tion becomes pure visual music entirely liberated 
from factual truth. Such design becomes subjective 
instead of functional. In it the language of the spirit 
finds liberation and free emotional range. Both types 
of design are logical and necessary. 


Intellectualized Design. 


Design, like the portraying of subject in general, 
can be intellectual or emotional in character. It can 
be stereotyped and oarren of any personal vision or 
spark of creative life or it can be full, rich, warm- 
blooded sensory expression. Intellectualized design, 
including all the usual and familiar conventionaliza- 
tions of subject, all copies or adaptations of historical 
styles, and all thought-out patterns, which may even 
come under the title “creative” or “modern,” are fore- 
doomed to such barrenness. The art of the picture— 
and again I stress the point—cannot be a cerebral 
process. 


Distortion Heightens Eye Interest. 


Distortion of subject in any picture or sculpture 
has several important functions. It can be humor- 
ous, as in a cartoon, or grotesque. It can accentuate 
some one quality like suffering, weight, lankiness, 
ugliness, beauty, evil, good, and so increase the 
effectiveness of the story as well as manufacture 
humor, gloom, fear, or any desired psychological at- 
mosphere. It can facilitate design. The animated 
cartoon has built its popular success and is significant 
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as an art form because of such distortion. Religious 
painting and sculpture definitely make use of distor- 
tion to heighten effects; note the exaggerated human 
and animal figures in primitive symbolism to inspire 
awe, fear, or reverence for the unearthly. Note the 
stressing of emaciation of the Christ figure in Chris- 
tian symbolism to express suffering, also the over- 
statement of human beauty to express the perfection 
of the ideal in their god-forms by the Greeks (which 
is a kind of distortion up the scale from normal in- 
stead of down) and many other like emphases. 


The third type of distortion is that which increases 
eye interest in a form by making it unusual and 
thereby adding to the interest of design. Increased 
eye appeal may result from a shock of surprise when 
a familiar form or shape is twisted out of normal but 
it also results from the more lasting and innate satis- 
faction with variety. We have all seen thousands of 
houses of normal shape—both in nature and in pic- 
tures. One more normal picture of a normal house, 
therefore, can have no thrill as an experience; there 
is nothing to waken the imagination, nothing in par- 
ticular to get excited about. When that house is 
slightly distorted, however, it becomes a new expe- 
rience; there is a refreshing realization that this is 
not an actual house or a mere record of one; it is 
something new—an expression of that house, a pecu- 
liar and different way in which it is seen by this pic- 
turemaker. Such a realization arouses flagging spir- 
its. This is a valid reason for distortion. 


Methods of Study. 


Since the range of free, emotional design is as wide 
as man’s sensibilities, no one way of studying or prac- 
ticing is right as against other ways which are wrong 
—provided originality and feeling are protected and 
their normal functioning assured. The important 
matter is to develop sensitivity and the power to or- 
ganize all materials. Our present study of design, 


therefore, must point out ways and means of organi- 
zation of elements and show examples each of which 
illustrates one way. The student should strive to 
assimilate the basic process, not the specific result. 
He should then practice organization as such, should 
exercise his sensitivities to the relationships of all 
elements with which he deals. In such a direction 
of energy lies growth of creative power. 

There is one exception to the above tolerance of 
method. As stated in Chapter I, there is one work- 
ing plan which long experience teaches is more effect- 


ive than other ways: 


The study of design in painting. modeling, and 
drawing should start with abstract creation in order 
to eliminate the conflicts and complications of sub- 
ject. As the design sense grows applications to sub- 
ject can begin and continue in slow and easy stages 
of complexity. always keeping that sense dominant. 


There are three important reasons for giving design 
first place in all art education. It is the least under- 
stood, it is the major source of aesthetic experience, 
and it is universal in application. To these I now add 
the argument of effectiveness. Design studied sep- 
arately can be more easily and quickly assimilated. 


Misuse of Terms. 


The words “design,” “rhythm,” “harmony” are con- 
stantly being used by laymen, some art teachers and 
artists who do not know their meanings in the mod- 
ern and classic sense—whose appreciation is limited 
to, or who practice, naturalistic art. Since words are 
as free as air and since each person’s definition of 
them is normally limiteu to the range of his personal 
horizon, it is not strange that there should be conflict 
and what, to one with a wider horizon, seems misuse. 
Such conflict and misuse in this field of art, though 
normal, are decidedly unfortunate as they add to the 
popular confusion. 


Linoleum block printed textiles by Hawaiian 


High School students. 


See opposite page. 


These linoleum block prints on textiles from Hawaii, shown on the opposite 
page, were made in two different schools of the Territory. Farrington High 


| School is a public school and The Kamehameha School for Girls is a private 
| school for children of Hawaiian descent. The teachers in these two schools are 
| Mrs. Hallye Spurkel and Miss Eveleyn Erickson. One of the most interesting 
Ml : things about the prints from the point of view of art is the use which the students 
| have made of local ideas and the way in which the traditional background of 
some of the students is expressed. The large design dominating the page was 
made by Mack Hokyo, Farrington High School, using Hawaiian images as the 
motif. At the right is a design by Pong Mai Ching, Farrington High School, 
using fern fronds as the motif. The horse and cactus motif is by Anna Morris, 


Kemehameha School for Girls. 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS 
ON TEXTILES FROM NAT 
IVE HAWAIIAN MATERIAL 
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@ Children invent rainy day games when 


given the opportunity and access to mate- 
rials they can manipulate. 

The children in the McCaskill Training 
School, State Teachers College, Superior, 
Wisconsin, live in the section of the country 
where the snow covers the ground for a 
greater part of the school year, so it is 
necessary for many of them to remain in 
the building during a part of the noon hour 
since the gymnasium will not accommodate 
all of the children. During this snow bound 
season the children are confronted with the 
problem, “What can we play?” 

In this school the Third Grade children 
were left to their own plans during the noon 
hour with the directions that they could 
play, but no running was permissable since 
running in leather-soled shoes on a hardwood 
floor is not safe. 

These children built a wheeled chair with 
the Happy Builder Boards and gave each 
other rides around the room. 

In the room was a wooden box which had 
been received from the Chemistry Depart- 
ment in the college. The children took the 
box, put the top in place and nailed it, then 
used the box as a glide. Two children sat 
on top while another pushed the box around 
the room. The room was equipped with 
tables and chairs, these were pushed together 
in order to leave a space to accommodate the 
box, the wheeled chair and the children as 
they moved around the room. This was 
quite hard work but no one minded it, each 
took his turn to ride and push. The Happy 
Builder Boards provided material for a house 
which became the ticket stand. The chil- 
dren made and sold tickets for the rides. 
Play money was used for this. 


During the year the children studied 
China, the Southwest, Switzerland and cir- 
cuses. When the children played with the 
Builder Boards, boxes and wheeled chair, they 
used from these studies geographical names, 
mapped out travel routes and made tickets. 
The names of the countries, cities, and rivers 
became a part of their speaking and writing 
vocabulary, yet the travel route was only 
around the room with one ticket office. 


A second box arrived from the Chemistry 
Department and it was put together and 
used in the same way that the first had 
served the children. When the third box 
arrived the children decided to leave the top 
off and use it as a wagon, sitting inside 
rather than on top. This box was not as 
popular as the others, because the weight 
placed at so low a level made it heavy to 
shove across the floor. 

Feeling that the first box might not al- 
ways move smoothly across the floor, gliders 
had been secured and given to the children 
to nail on the box, placing one on each of 
the three sides of the four corners so that 
at no time would the box scratch the floor. 
Each box was equipped with gliders. 

These boxes were becoming quite soiled 
from much use. These third grade children 
then asked their art instructor, “May we 
paint our play boxes during our art period?” 
After some discussion as to how this might 
be done, it was decided to plan a decoration 
to be painted on the boxes. This called for 
further discussion concerning design and its 
use as a functional decoration. 

Each child experimented with decorative 
design forms and made designs for the boxes, 
using colored crayons as a medium. In de- 
veloping the designs the pupils made use of 
rhythmic repeat “fun” exercises with which 
they had become familiar. This is noticeable 
in the designs used on the boxes pictured in 
the illustrations. 

Class discussion as to the appropriateness 
of the designs resulted in the selection of 
eight to be used upon the four boxes, as a 
fourth box had been added to the group. 
Children chose from these the ones they felt 
should be used upon the ends of the boxes. 
They then decided upon the ones that they 
thought would combine with those, for use 
on the long sides. 

The boxes were only packing boxes and 
the children decided that it would be nec- 


EACHING OPPORTUNITIES 
CHILDREN’S PLAY 


essary to sandpaper the rough surfaces in 
order that the paint could be applied smooth- 
ly. After dividing themselves into four 
groups the children spent several activity 
periods on this part of the work, continuing 
until they were satisfied that the surfaces 
were ready to be painted. 

Since these boxes were the children’s play 
apparatus, it was thought wise to use yellow 
and tan house paints which had been left 
in the art room, for painting them. The 
children put on this basic coat then set the 
boxes aside to dry. 

Meanwhile the various groups were con- 
sidering the problem of color harmony. The 
individual designs, which had been developed 
independently by each child, were to be com- 
bined for decorating the boxes, so it became 
necessary for each group to select colors 
which would harmonize. 

Another problem confronted the children 
when they were ready to place the designs 
on the boxes. They found that the designs 
did not fit the spaces for which they plan- 
ned to use them. By elongating, repeating, 
enlarging, reducing, and making similar ad- 
justments of the designs to fit the spaces for 
which they had been chosen, a satisfactory 
space arrangement was developed for the 
sides of the boxes. 

Enamel paints available in the art room 
were used for painting the designs and these 
gave a hard, smooth finish to the surface. 
All the painting was done free hand and 
pupils assisted each other as the work pro- 
gressed, in correcting mistakes in drawing 
and in applying the colors. 

Childlike execution was sought rather than 
perfection of line and form, though the chil- 
dren worked meticulously to complete the 
painting neatly. Frequent group consulta- 
tions resulted in modifications, repaintings, 
and changes in size and color of the design 
units in order to secure more pleasing effects. 

This activity was a definite challenge to 
growth in artistic expression, in adequacy of 
form, and in adaptation to purpose, with a 
resultant feeling of satisfaction. When the 
learning opportunities afforded by this ar- 
ticle were checked by the teacher, it was 
found that many of the basic objectives of 
modern education had been achieved. 


Louis Apa WILSON and 
ALICE GERTRUDE UNTHANK 
State Teachers College, Superior, Wisc. 
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TONAL EFFECTS 
WITH DRY POINTS 


By WILLIAM S. RICE 


@ We are told that “In all point processes the history 
of printmaking proves that the first step of securing 
lines is followed by the search for tonal or tint ex- 
pression.” 

The etched line process was followed by the Aqua- 
tint process which was so called because it resembled 
a wash drawing, being built up with various tints 
and shades ranging from white, through grays, to 
black. Then came the Mezzotint process which dif- 
fered somewhat from Aquatint, the artist working 
from black to gray and white; and later the Litho- 
graph produced by drawing on stone with a greasy 
crayon and printed from the stone by treating the 
stone chemically and then running it through a spe- 
cial press. With this latter process every conceivable 
tone may be obtained ranging from white, through a 
series of grays to the deepest, velvety black. 

The process which I am about to describe, and by 
means of which the accompanying illustrations have 
been made, is a simplified tonal method of printmak- 
ing which greatly resembles an Aquatint Etching, 
but at the same time, follows more closely the meth- 
od employed in making a Mezzotint. 

Zinc, copper or celluloid plates may be used—in 
fact, I have experimented with all three kinds and 
each has its particular advantages or characteristics. 
Copper plates are preferred by many printmakers. 
Copper produces beautiful tones and the plates wear 
longer than zine ones. On the other hand, zinc makes 
it easier to judge the values when inking the plate 
than copper because of its light gray color, while cel- 
luloid has another advantage over either zinc or cop- 
per because it is transparent and permits the artist to 
trace his design by laying the sketch underneath it. 

Whichever material is used the process is the same. 
The first step is to surface your plate (not with a wax 
ground as one does in regular etching with acid) but 
by placing a sheet of (unused) fine sandpaper on the 
plate, (sand surface against the plate), and then run- 
ning it through the etching press. This must be done 
not only once, but several times, using a fresh piece 
of sandpaper each time, to increase the shade, if it 
is needed. 

Afterwards the design is drawn on this surface 
with a pencil and then incised with a drypoint needle 
in the usual way as previously described by the 
author in the March number of “Design,” entitled 
“Dry Points.” 

High lights are scraped out with a tool known as 
a “scraper.” This three-edged cutting tool is used 
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A DRY POINT BY WILLIAM S. RICE 


in dryprinting to remove the burr and for depressing 
the surface of the copper along a line that has been 
etched too deeply, and smoothed down with another 
tool known as a “burnisher” similar in appearance to 
a leather modeling tool. 

Sometimes one wants deeper tones, as for instance 
in skies or mountains, in that case the sandpaper may 
be cut in various shapes (like stencils) and placed on 
the plate and again run through the etching press. 

Tones in between gray and white may also be 
obtained by using the scraper and burnisher. 

Another method some artists employ is to scratch 
the plate with sandpaper using multiple scratches, 
incising the scratched lines where a darker tone is 
required. Crossing and recrossing the lines will re- 
sult in more even tones. 

From this point on the work is continued in the 
same manner as has been described before. I have 
never tried this method but have experimented with 
what is known as “frosted” celluloid—a material 
with a surface resembling ground or “frosted” glass. 
This gives very smooth, even tones, smoother in fact 
than the sand-grained ground. I cannot state which 
is preferable since either produces an effect that best 
suits various subjects. 

Regular Mezzotint plates are made by employing 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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PHILIP P YOST 


AT His 
STUDIO DESIGNING 
TEXTILES FOR THE 


AMERICAN MARKET 


@ The field of art education is full of people dictating 
the do’s and don’ts in art to the prospective artist. 
So first I wish to make clear the point that this article 
is not written in any such vein, but rather as an 
attempt on my part to pass on to other art minded 
individuals the problems as well as a few of the 
whims and fancies to be encountered in the field of 
industrial design. In this case it is the particular 
field of designing textiles and wallpapers. 


A lot of the fun of training as an artist is the 
anticipation of the great ideas and contributions you 
will make to the art field. As a student it hardly 
seems fair to have your enthusiasm dampened by 
pointing out a few of the pitfalls of the field, when 
actually the big issue is to get the necessary training 
out of the way and get started doing things. How- 
ever, there is a leap between the element of the art 
school and the actual art field which should be 
considered. So let us think of that for now. 


A student of art without a set of ideals and stand- 
ards regarding art is probably up the wrong tree. 
This does not mean that by the time he leaves the 
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By PHILIPP YOST 


high school art department or more advanced art 
education, that he must have an opinionated view- 
point not to be changed during the rest of his life. 
We all realize that the true artist is the one who 
grows through experimentation and who projects 
himself into new channels of thought and visual con- 
ception. For example, new materials which are being 
developed and given to industry require new means 
of use and proper design development for present 
day use. So it is not always possible to apply past 
ways and means in design for use in new material. 
The artist to be a success is a student all his life and 
a student is one devoted to learning or as more gen- 
erally used, one who attends school. The art school’s 
purpose is to set the student to thinking and then 
acquaint him with materials and mediums through 
which he may best express himself. So why not set 
your mind to becoming an artist in the true sense 
and no matter what your achievement, keep alert 
with new developments and trends and never stand 
still and bore your public with repetition. 


A few tips on things you may store up in your mind 


for that all important portfolio, which I shall mention 
later, might be suggested here. 
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AN ART STUDENT WITHOUT IDEALS 1S UP THE WRONG TREE. 


NEW MATERIALS REQUIRE NEW DESIGNS FOR PRESENT DAY USE. 


AN ARTIST TO BE A SUCCESS IS A STUDENT ALL HIS LIFE. 


THERE ARE REASONS FOR THE EVER CHANGING STYLES. 


NEVER STAND STILL AND BORE YOUR PUBLIC WITH REPETITION. 


BUYERS DEMAND DESIGNS FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF PEOPLE. 


Let us first of all take up the chief elements con- 
stituting the ever changing styles and trends in this 
field. American taste is based upon one or two fac- 
tors. Never yet in our comparatively few years as 
an individual people have we revolted and declared 
ourselves free from the taste of the European con- 
tinent. We the artists have aped and borrowed until 
the average American, whose art is chiefly restricted 
to the buying of clothes and furniture, is found to 
think that these styles are actually our own. After 
all, art as far as they are concerned has very little 
to do with them, so why should they bother to change 
things that they have grown to accept and like 
through use. On the other hand people who have 
come into money have felt that there is certain cultur- 
al advantage through the acceptance of European art. 
In most cases the acceptance has not been a very 
proper and healthy one, because they have taken 
over the flamboyant styles indicative of the grand 
manner of European living. For example the woman 
who heard the term “Chippendale” used and linked 
with the smart and right thing so much that every- 
thing from a Victorian love seat to a new blond wood 
station wagon in which to haul the youngsters around 
has become Chippendale. 


On almost every side you are going to find the 
design buyer demanding designs to which these var- 
ious classes of people will respond. So ground your- 
selves well in the study of historic ornament and 
know all your Louis’, Georges’ and the other periods. 
Despite the war and the fine opportunity to declare 
ourselves free for once and all we probably shall be 
returning before too long to something quite remote 
from us and still definitely European. Incidentally, 
it can be fun to try and project yourselves into the 
artist’s viewpoint of the period you happen to be 
studying. While you may abhor the type of things 
done by him, nevertheless you are going to realize 
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that in most cases the designs which have been lab- 
eled as being good and typical of the various great 
periods actually were created with good regard for 
material and purpose of the time. 


There are various reasons and causes for the ever 
changing styles and trends. Unfortunately we do not 
encounter too many that allow the designer the priv- 
ilege of using good sound judgment in design. The 
patterned surface has never been meant to serve as 
anything other than a means of breaking up a sur- 
face into a pleasing arrangement of either lines or 
areas or a combination of both. A wall, for example, 
does lose its functional purpose when it attempts 
to appear as anything other than a flat surface. So 
the designing of fine paper regards this, but, look 
around and see how many papers are actually flat in 
appearance. Likewise the printed textile is doomed 
to designed surface, appearing as everything from 
marble to still life’s of roses, which might find a 
happier spot in a frame on the wall just as a still 
life and nothing more. So our next step is put our 
tongue in our cheek and feel sorry for the buyer and 
his victims and design what they want. Whether we 
can blame the buyer or the public is a question. Af- 
ter all the buyer says he buys this type of thing be- 
cause the public wants it. The great majority of the 
public want it either because they like it and lack the 
desire to change or else because they can not find 
things good in design in their buying range. 


So do not be too idealistic. After all why not get 
a start doing things which will sell. However, once 
in a while do something that gives you a chance to 
design as you really feel. You may find a buyer. 
There do happen to be a few who have good taste 
and convictions and are not afraid to stand by both. 
Let us hope that shortly there may be more and more 
of them in the United States. Go to your local de- 
partment store and look over the lines. It will not 
take you long to discover the trick of making roses 
so realistic that Mrs. Swallow will lose her mind over 
them because she can almost smell them. She will 
probably end up by buying enough of the material 
to overstuff her bedroom. You had better take the 
trouble to compare technics in rendering. For ex- 
ample—the feather technic that has the advantage of 
giving an extra value or hue whenever two colors 
are bumped together. 


Here again we may have fun if we realize the situ- 
ation, accept it and handle it accordingly. You have 
probably been very conscious of that roccoco scroll 
which has been leaping all over American style for 
the past several years. Let us hope that at last it 
has come to rest. I am merely using it to illustrate 
my point. If you must design something to sell, 
whether it be this influence or any other, why not 
study the character of the whole period and then set 
about to capture and convey the feeling as simply 
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as possible. If your version is handled directly you 
may find a buyer will like it and furthermore con- 


sider it modern. 


The war has brought about a trend which to me 
seems very healthy and happy as well as being log- 
ical. This is the design of the American Indian. 
Already this publication has brought to your atten- 
tion this new flare of interest. This does not mean 
that designers should set about to turn out reproduc- 
tions of sand paintings and blankets, but it does mean 
that American Indian design offers wonderful chan- 
nels for inspiration as does all primitive design. Why 
is it good? First of all when they designed flat pat- 
tern it was just that. If it happened to be on a rug 
it did not appear to trip you as you walked across the 
surface. If it was on pottery it conformed to the 
surface and shape. There are few exceptions where 
the pattern does not stay on the surface both in motif 
and color. Do not forget that color can make a non- 
dimensional pattern appear very dimensional. The 
Indian type of color is the most typically American 
because it originates from American soil and vegeta- 
tion or is inspired by elements peculiar to this coun- 
try. The west has realized this far sooner than the 
east. Consequently a great part of our good move- 
ment in architecture and industrial design is coming 
to us from this part of the country. So let us look 
more to the possibilities of this art, not as a source 
but rather as an inspiration. 


You may be quite safe in forecasting the style 
trends in both fabrics and wallpapers a season ahead 
by watching fashion in women’s clothes. They change 
rapidly and some do not click, but America lives 
rapidly. 


Now to make our rough design ideas practical. 
All textiles and wallpapers must repeat in order to 
be reproduced. The specifications for accuracy are 
most essential and I cannot stress this point too much. 
So for a while discipline yourself and after you come 
through with a lot of wonderful motif material make 
it workable. Soon you will find this a means of 
assistance in visualizing your motifs from the very 
start as they must appear when finished. It will 
become an interesting necessity rather than an unin- 
teresting ordeal. 


You will find contacts hard to make and only sure 
fire designers refuse to be turned down. The buyer 
knows this so do not be proud. Keep returning until 
vou get that chance to show him what you can do. 
Have that portfolio full of all the various types of 
designs rendered for the various processes of repro- 
duction. He will realize your flexability in design 
and may even suggest possible types of things he 
would like to have you draw un for his consideration. 
If you happen to be interested in getting a steady 
job, at a less than living wage. in one of the design 
studios don’t bargain to accept a position based on 


the idea that they will take your designs and show 
you how to make them over for selling, because nine 
times out of ten you will be left holding the bag. 
During your various contacts there will be lots hap- 
pening to make things seem very gloomy but many 
times you can find something amusing in them. For 
example, I found a fragment of a very fine old wall- 
paper in a house in New England several summers 
ago. It was an excellent example of good wallpaper 
design. Not being above capitalizing on it and know- 
ing that it had not been on the market for years, I 
enlarged the motif a little and changed the coloring. 
I then presented it to a local wallpaper concern for 
their consideration. It was amusing to get their de- 
cision that “it was entirely too modern.” 


We are now in a wonderful period conducive to 
development of our own American design. A move- 
ment, such as the American Way Group, is indicative 
of what we may hope for and even expect. Is it not 
thrilling to feel that maybe you can be a part of such 
a change? Young designers have two jobs ahead of 
them. The first one is to impress upon the industrial 
design buyer the fact that American designers are in 
dead earnest about their business, and that being 
Americans we are aware of our responsibilities to 
improving the environment and so called cultural 
aspirations of the buying public. Second and even 
more important, that through education, the press 
and all means of public communication we assist peo- 
ple in appreciating and wanting the things about 
them that make for happier, simpler and healthier 
living. Functional architecture, comfortable and 
basic furnishings, good color, excellent lighting. Yes, 
even flat walls and flat printed textiles are right for 
American living! 


In this case the designer has much in common with 
the doctor. He does know best! However, people 
will occasionally admit that they do have to have a 
doctor. Ask ten of your non-artist friends to name 
ten things around them involving the diagnosis of 
the designer. Most likely they will have a time 
thinking of four. It will prove what a small part the 
general public realizes the designer plays in their 
everyday life. So, prospective designers, you have a 
real job ahead of you,—not only to do fine design but 
a little crusading as well. 


THERE DO HAPPEN TO BE A FEW BUYERS WHO HAVE 
GOOD TASTE AND CONVICTIONS AND ARE NOT AFRAID 
TO STAND BY BOTH. LET US HOPE THAT SHORTLY THERE 
MAY BE MORE AND MORE OF THEM IN AMERICA. 
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THE ART CLUB OF NORTH TARRYTOWN (NEW YORK) HIGH SCHOOL IN A WORK SESSION 


@ The Senior Art Club of the North Tarrytown High 
School was organized in 1934. From its inception, 
members of the club have sought to promote a deeper 
appreciation and realization of the value of art for 
the individual and for the school. Students taking 
one or more senior high school art courses are eligible 
for membership and it is gratifying to note that every 
student enrolled in an art course this year is also a 
member of the art club. 


Regular meetings of the club are held twice each 
month at the close of the afternoon session. Most 
of the programs are planned and are given by the 
members, but occasionally, some other person who is 
interested in art has been invited to talk to the club. 
The programs may include a discussion of lives of 
famous artists and different schools of painting to 
the effective arrangement and color of flower gardens 
and the beauties of our own local community. 


The members are always encouraged to work at 
home and a bulletin board in the art room is usually 
filled with art work done outside of school. Many 
times this work shows talent not discovered in the 


usual class assignment. 


FOR MAY, 1941 


By ROSE E. HOFSTETTER 
ART TEACHER AND 
ARTCLUBADVISOR 


In addition to the regular meetings the club makes 
at least one trip to New York City where they spend 
a full day visiting current exhibitions and to have 
at least one conducted tour. On each trip the club 
plans to visit one of the art schools where it is possi- 
ble to see the classes in session. It also plans each 
year to go to all the local art exhibitions. A trip 
into the country or to the water front is made in 
the early fall and again in the spring to do some 
sketching. 


For the social gatherings, the members are encour- 
aged to tax their ingenuity in designing all their dec- 
orations. The games and stunts at the parties are 
also planned to call attention to some phase of art. 
It has been our aim to have each member leave the 
meeting with the feeling that some new phase of art 
has been brought to his attention. 


The Art Club has participated in two meetings of 
the Rotary Club. Last year four of the girls gave a 
program. The aim was to bring before the business 
man the value of art training. One member devel- 
oped the changes in art education, another student 
spoke at length on her design for a costume jewelry 
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shop which she had worked out in her Design Four 
Class. She expressed the idea that a successful busi- 
ness could be established where her merchandise was 
reasonable in price and her shop inviting. The dis- 
cussion on well-designed business men’s clothes cre- 
ated a lot of amusement, but it taught a valuable 
lesson. The talk was devoted to the use of color 
and its effect on the wearer plus the added happiness 
given to those about him. To illustrate her ideas, the 
speaker had several charts which had been worked 
out in her regular art class. The art of advertising 
and its necessity for the progressive business man 
was developed by another speaker, and in this talk, 
the student showed layouts of well-designed adver- 
tisements, which would catch John Public’s eye as he 
hurriedly scanned the morning paper. 


On many occasions the art club members have de- 
signed favors, place cards and table decorations 
which were sent to the children’s hospitals. These 
have always been favorably received and the mem- 
bers are always delighted with the little thank you 
notes which we have received. But perhaps the 
greatest sources of pride to the club members are the 
paintings which hang in the school corridors. These 
are gifts from the art club and were made possible by 
the combined efforts of the members in selling candy 
and cake at the school plays and games. 


The group pictures show the art club of the past 
three years and as a background the work of the art 
classes of the North Tarrytown High School. The 
smaller pictures are still life studies and original com- 
positions done by members of the art club during 
their regular art class periods. 

The following uncoached statements from this 
year’s art club members might help to further prove 
that the art club has a real function. 

“The art club has helped to organize all who are 
interested in art.” 

“Art Club to me as a student means a great deal. 
It is one of the high lights of the school year. It helps 
me to associate with fellow art-lovers.” 

“Since I have taken art and joined the art club, I 
take note of everything about me—pictures, paint- 
ings, sculpture.” 

“The Art Club has taught me appreciation of pic- 
tures. Our trips to the museums and discussions of 
pictures have made me more careful to study their 
composition and design. Now I do not say that I do 
not like a picture before I have made a careful study 
of the artist’s plan.” 

“Art Club helps pupils to understand art better, 
for the club members talk very freely in the art club 
meetings. Each student has an artist’s name to 
which he answers when the roll is called. This 
makes him read more and gives him the desire to 
know more about the artist whose name he has 
chosen.” 

“In our club we discuss different fields of art so we 
will know which field of art we wish to follow.” 
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“Art Club is very educational; at the same time, it 
gives pleasure and enjoyment to all its members. 
Before joining this truly worth while organization, 
I did not know how to appreciate art, and I knew 
very little about artists. Through our discussions 
and the talks given by different members, I have 
really gained much toward the better understanding 
of art.” 

By the time a student has completed his art course 
and been an active member of the art club he has 
learned to enjoy art in its multiple manifestations. 
This kind of art functions in the lives of the students. 
They understand what it means to create. Their ap- 
preciation develops not through set problems, but 
through giving them something to lead them on. 


DRY PO] NTS (Continued from Page 9) 


an instrument known as a “rocker.” A copper plate 
is usually employed and the “rocker” is rocked back 
and forth over the plate a number of times until the 
surface is quite rough. This when inked and printed 
produces a spot of rich, velvety black. The design 
is next drawn upon it, similarly to a drypoint and 
high lights and intermediate values are obtained by 
smoothing the roughened surface in places by means 
of the “scraper” and the “burnisher” in a manner 
described in the beginning of this article. 

Joseph Pennell in his comprehensive book on 
“Etchers and Etching” remarks that “Mezzotinting is 
the most fascinating and maddening method of mak- 
ing a print that was ever invented.” He further 
speaks rather discouragingly of this difficult process 
and sums it all up in a few words by saying that 
“there are very few who use it, and delight in it, and 
are successful in working at it—but they are very 
few.” 

By this simplified tonal process which I have de- 
scribed very interesting effects may be secured at a 
mimimum of expense and discouragement . 

Some printmakers maintain that good results may 
be had by using a wash wringer as a substitute for an 
etching press; but I have always found it necessary 
to apply considerable pressure to an etching press 
in order to get good, strong effects in my printing. 
Now a few words as to papers and inks: Regular 
etching ink works very well but I have even found 
that block printing ink can be used to good advantage 
and produces very good prints. A friend recom- 
mends an ink called Insurance Policy Black, which 
is cheaper than the English made etching inks. 

I have used a number of printing papers but like 
very much the effects that are obtained on U. S. 
Government Post Card Stock (ivory) because of its 
warmth and sensitivity, the price, too, is quite rea- 
sonable. 

Any paper to give good results should be soaked 
in water for several hours and then pressed between 
blotters before using it in the etching press. Paper 
should be damp and limp but not shiny wet. 
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A STAGE SET PAINTED BY MARJORIE BENKE 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 


PAINTING THE STAGE SET 


@ Of the various media used to paint scenery—water 
color, dye, and oil paint—the first is most common. 
Oil paints are generally employed only on scenery 
which has to stand outdoor conditions, as under a 
tent. Dyes can be satisfactorily used on drops and 
hangings which must be folded and packed. 


Scenery can be painted over and over with water 
colors with very satisfactory results. In the summer 
stock company where a play is produced every week 
this type of paint is practical, economical, and dries 
rapidly. The scenic painter mixes his color with dry 
color, whiting, glue, and water. There are many 
kinds of ground and flake glue available, and experi- 


FOR MAY, 1941 


This is the second in a series of articles 
for the beginner in stage designing. The 
author is a person who has had much 
experience with little theatre groups. 


By MARJORIE BENKE 


mentation will be necessary to determine which you 
prefer. A good quality of white or amber flake glue 
gives the best results; there is also a mixed white and 
amber flake glue which is good. Then there are 
many grades of ground glue which are less expensive 
but satisfactory. Whiting and dry color are obtained 
at any paint store. 


Now let us mix some paint. Soak glue in water— 
half glue and half water—overnight, or until glue 
becomes jelly-like. Then heat in double boiler by 
setting the glue bucket in another bucket containing 
boiling water. When glue is liquified it is ready for 
use. Fill a ten quart bucket about half full of water, 
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adding whiting and stir well. About half whiting 
and half water will make the proper consistency, but 
this may vary. Now add a generous quart of hot 
glue and mix thoroughly. If mixture is too thin add 
more whiting; if too thick, more water. The addition 
of glue has two purposes; it makes the color hold and 
hardens the surface. We now have a bucket of white 
paint for priming, to which no pigment has yet been 
added. Priming is used for the first coat on all newly 
covered scenery and the amount you have mixed 
should cover with one coat three or four wings of 
new cloth. If the scenery has already been painted 
or primed this amount of paint is enough for an entire 
set. To this bucket of whiting, water, and glue, add 
the dry color to the desired hue. Remember that the 
paint will dry almost forty percent lighter than it 
appears when wet. The paint must be mixed thor- 
oughly and stirred each time you dip the brush. If 
a wing dries with uneven streaks of color or lighter 
at one end than at the other, it is an indication that 
the paint was not kept mixed. 


A few words about the dry pigment: Ivory drop 
black and scenic black, the latter is a little purplish, 
are good blacks. Lamp black is poor. As whiting 
is not really white but slightly grayish, zinc white is 
used for an intense white. Orange mineral is a red- 
orange and may be utilized in place of red especially 
when mixing with other pigments. American ver- 
milion is a pure and brilliant red but does not mix 
well with some of the other colors. Chrome yellow 
is a strong clear yellow. Ultramarine blue is a 
good all around blue. Prussian blue is very dark 
and excellent for shadows and for molding lines. 
Green, orange, and purples may be mixed using the 
primary colors or may be purchased as colors. The 
chrome greens are the most satisfactory; any of the 
oranges are good, and any purple except purple lake. 
The earth colors: yellow ochre, the siennas, and the 
umbers, are almost invaluable in painting scenery. 
Burnt umber is rather dead when used alone but is 
excellent when mixing dark tones. Avoid black in 
mixing paint. American vermilion, Italian blue, and 
the lake colors should be used with discretion as 
these are dye colors and have a tendency to “bleed” 
through successive coats of paint. Aluminum and 
gold bronze powder must be cut with denatured alco- 
hol before they will mix with water and glue size. 


An eight inch scenic or kalsomine brush will be 
necessary for priming and lay-in work. A three or 
four inch brush for smaller work and several lining 
brushes will be enough. You may also require a 
stencil brush, although a shaving brush with the 
bristles cut short serves the purpose as well. Brushes 
should never be left in the paint bucket. When 
through painting wash brush immediately by turn- 
ing upside down under running water until the water 
runs out in a clear stream; shake the excess water 
out, and allow to dry. 
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A good rule in painting sets is that the larger the 


area the more grayed the color. The smaller the 
area the more brilliant the color may be. A setting 
painted in pure red, for instance, would hurt the 
eyes. Therefore, we gray the color by adding a little 
of its compliment, green. After the background has 
been painted in, to avoid a hard flat tone the work is 
splattered, sponged, or ragged. Splattering is to 
splash another tone or hue against the ground color 
with a large brush, the result from the other side of 
the footlights being a soft live shade instead of a 
flat, monotonous wall. You may splatter with a 
lighter tone of the same color, or with several other 
colors depending upon the effect you desire. Spong- 
ing is done with a large sponge dipped into color and 
patted gently over the face of the scenery. Ragging ° 
gives a stucco wall effect. A piece of cotton cloth or 
burlap about a yard square is dipped in color and 
wrung out until fairly dry. Hold against the wing, 
dip brush into color and scrub lightly into the hang- 
ing cloth. Then turn the cloth over and the process 
is repeated until the entire surface is covered. A 
similar effect is obtained by dry brushing; that is the 
dragging of an almost dry brush over the painted 
wing. An interesting effect is achieved by glazing 
the painted set with a little color, a little glue, and 
much water. A little metallic powder may also be 
added. This glazing helps to blend in the colors. 


For an exterior or landscape drop, the scene is 
sketched in with chalk or charcoal. To achieve an 
illusion of distance, the most distant part of the scene 
is rendered in grayed and indistinct tones. The clos- 
er foliage and wood wings will be more defined and 
more brilliant in color. 


Stencilling is an art by itself. Stencils may be 
purchased already cut or designed and cut by the 
artist himself. Wall papers and moldings may be 
simulated by the use of stencils. A fairly thick mix- 
ture must be used and it is applied with the stencil 
brush in a rotary motion. An original wall paper 
design stencilled in panels is illustrated in the setting 
for “Personal Appearance” produced by the Reginald 
Goode Players. The design was white and gold 
against a Burgundy red background. 


If you wish to paint woodwork on the set, first 
complete the wall surface and splattering. Then 
using either chalk or charcoal mark out the base- 
board and the cornice and snap with chalk line. 
Frames are marked off around arches, and unless 
practical frames are a part of the doors and windows, 
around them as well. Using a straight edge—a piece 
of lath or molding—paint in the outline of the wood- 
work which is then filled in using a three or four inch 
brush. Dragging a dry brush with a little of some 
contrasting color across the painted baseboard gives 
the effect of wood graining. Highlights and shadows 
show thickness and perspective. You must decide 
the direction of light on the setting. It might be 
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through a door or window, but for general purposes 
we might say that the light comes from the left. 
Therefore, all vertical frames and panel moldings 
will be shadowed on the right edge. The light 
changes at the six foot eye level. In other words 
above the six foot mark the light will be travelling 
upward and below the six foot mark downward. 
Hence a baseboard will have a highlight on its top 
edge, while the cornice will have a shadow on its 
top edge. Moldings and cornices are indicated by a 
series of light and shadow lines which can be deter- 
mined by observing a piece of real molding under 
various light conditions. Light and shadow lines 
may be scumbled, using a fairly dry brush which 
allows the undercoat to show through. In exteriors 
the light is always painted as coming from above. 


The technic of using oil color is about the same as 
for water color except that more time must be allow- 
ed for drying. There is a slightly different “feel” 
when painting with dyes, but this is acquired with 
a little practice. Using aniline or batik dyes keep 
the color as pure and clear as possible and apply with 
a brush. To blend one color into another lay in the 
two colors side by side, then rub one into the other 
using a clean brush dipped in clear water. A dyed 
drop may be heightened by bringing out contrasts 
and highlights with touches of water color paint. 


LIGHTING THE SET 


® Stage lighting is no longer a matter of mere illum- 
ination, but a subtle mobile art that moves and 
changes throughout the play and is as important to 
the production as the acting and the scenery. Light- 
ing is just as individual a matter as the use of color 
in painting the setting and likewise it must be com- 
posed in masses and colors. Stage lighting is indeed 
painting the set with light. 


The first purpose of lighting is visibility; that the 
actors, objects, and backgrounds be seen by the spec- 
tators. Second is the revelation of forms; by effect- 
ive use of highlights, reflections, and shadows, forms 
and features are molded. Lighting which makes 
everything appear harsh and flat is badly planned. 
The third purpose is illusion. All theatre is artific- 
iality which is made to appear natural and effects 
of distance, texture, color, and material are illusory. 
Fourth is composition by which masses of light and 
dark are artistically placed. Lastly, lighting is for 
psychological effects. A brightly lighted play sug- 
gests comedy or gaity while a dimly lighted stage 
gives a mysterious, dismal, or tragic feeling. 


There are three general types of lights: spotlights, 
floodlights, and strip lights. A spot produces a well 


A STAGE SET EXECUTED 
AND LIGHTED BY 
MARJORIE BENKE 


FOR MAY, 1941 


THE PURPOSE OF LIGHTING I5S 
VISIBILITY. ALL THEATRE IS 
ARTIFICIALITY MADE TO SEEM NATURAL 
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defined cone of light either broad or narrow depend- 
ing upon the focus. It has a single lens and is used 
for lighting the actors or may be trained on some 
important entrance or acting position on the stage. 
A floodlight has no lens and consists of one lamp or 
a cluster of small lamps in a reflector. While a flood 
gives efficient light it does not provide light control 
as in the spot, but gives a diffused light. They may 
be employed for general lighting or for lighting up a 
backdrop or cyclorama from overhead. A strip light 
is a row of small floods made into a single unit. 
Included in this group are border lights, tormentor 
strips, and footlights. This type of lighting is shad- 
owless and is excellent for general illumination as 
well as for “killing” shadows. 


Lighting instruments are of two classifications; 
those for specific illumination and those for general 
illumination. Spotlights, spot-floods, and floodlights 
fall in the first class, all strip lights and sometimes 
floods in the second. A good proportional layout for 
the semi-professional playhouse is two spots and one 
flood for every six feet of strip lights. This will, of 
course, vary with the individual theatre and its needs. 
Spotlights are set in various places; usually several 
are placed on the balcony rail or false beam. An 
infinite number of places will be found where lights 
may be mounted if the need arises. At least two 
spots near the ceiling focused to the front of the stage 
will light up that acting area. These may be built 
to shine through holes in the ceiling or concealed in 
chandeliers or just frankly hung from the rafters in 
view of the house. Balcony spots and teaser spots 
(which are spotlights placed at each end of the teaser) 
are directed on the acting area. The teaser spots 
might be spot-floods which are spotlights with remov- 
able faces permitting them to be converted into floods. 
These spots or spot-floods light the upstage acting 
area. A spot focused on a lighted lamp or candle on 
stage helps to make the lamp actually light up the 
room. Prop lights on stage are controlled from the 
switchboard and are never actually turned on or off 
by the actor. He merely goes to the lamp or wall 
switch and holds his hand there until the electrician 
turns off the lamp and its spotlight which he does 
simultaneously. Floodlights should be of the type 
that can be either mounted on a stand or hung from 
above. A backdrop or cyke can be lighted with over- 
head floods. Streaming sunlight or moonlight is 
achieved by directing the beam of a standing flood 
or spotlight through the window or other opening. 


The initial purchase of equipment for the small 
theatre might wisely be the first border strip as a 
performance could be given with only this lighting 
if need be. At least one border strip is necessary 
although the size of the stage may require several. 
The first border is mounted directly behind the teaser 
and should be wired for three color circuits. The 
footlights are contained in a trough which also may 
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house one or more small footlight spots. The foot- 
light strip should be short enough so as not to spill 
light on the tormentors nor should it spill light into 
the auditorium. Three color circuits give elasticity. 
If spots can be provided in the house for front stage 
lighting less light will be required from the foot- 
lights. Tormentor strips are very useful although 
they may be cramped because of the adjacent scenery. 
If properly placed they give such lighting on the 
small stage as to make it possible to dispense with 
footlights entirely. Each tormentor strip should be 
wired for two or three color circuits. Horizon strips 
are short strips used to light backdrops and cykes 
from tne floor and are useful in obtaining sunset or 
dawn effects. They should be set two or three feet 
downstage of the drop to be lighted. Backing strips 
are lights used to light backings and off stage hall- 
ways and rooms. 


Shadows on the stage are effective in some plays 
and, if planned and used intelligently, aid in showing 
depth, form, or mood. An actor casting a grotesque 
shadow on a wall may add to the mystery of the play, 
but a shadow should never appear on the sky drop 
and never in the direction of a window, always away 
from it. The illustration shows the setting for 
“Window Panes” played at the Attic Theatre in New 
York City on a very small stage. The sunlight 
through the window became more and more intense 
as the other lights were slowly dimmed until at the 
climax of the play a brilliant patch of sunlight across 
the table area was almost the only stage lighting. 
The light plot consisted of two tormentor strips, one 
border strip, two house spots for highlighting, one 
small overhead strip and one small horizon strip for 
the outside backing, one special light for sunlight, 
and a prop fire in the Russian stove. 


Colored lamps or gelatins give color to the lighting. 
Colored lamps are generally impractical and unsatis- 
factory and can be obtained only in limited colors. 
Gelatins are practical, inexpensive, and adjustable. 
At least two color frames should be provided for each 
instrument so that light changes can be made rapidly 
between scenes. Gelatins should be kept flat, either 
in a cabinet with shallow drawers or in some sort of 
file made of sheets of cardboard. Keep each color 
separate with name and number for each in handling. 
Gelatins cut down a great deal of light. A scene 
viewed under a few work lights may appear brightly 
illuminated but quite dim when lighted with a great 
many more lamps which have been cut down with 
gelatins. A colored light brings out its own color on 
the stage and changes or kills all others. For ex- 
ample, if you are lighting a set which has gray walls 
splattered with yellow, red, and blue; yellow light 
will bring out the yellow specks making the wall 
appear more yellow, while red will change it to a 
warm rosy gray and so on. 


There are two sets of primary colors in light, sub- 
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tractive and additive. Subtractive primaries are 
used by superposing two colors, a third color being 
obtained by subtraction. Subtractive primaries are 
purple, yellow, and blue-green. Purple with yellow 
gives red; blue-green with yellow results in green; 
and blue-green with purple makes blue. All three 
primaries together give white light. The additive 
primaries are red, green, and blue. The additives, 
each coming from a different instrument, mix or add 
to form new colors when they reach the lighted ob- 
ject. Red plus blue gives purple; red plus green— 
yellow; and blue plus green—blue-green; while all 
three additives together give white light. 


Under stage lights reds generally become more red; 
a red velvet that appears almost black in daylight 
becomes a deep claret under artificial light. Purples 
become redder. Blue is a difficult color on the stage 
as it will appear gray or mauve under lights, while 
dark blue becomes almost black. Green holds its 
own very well as does yellow if not too pale. All 
colors are subject to a certain amount of change 
under stage lighting and should be chosen accord- 
ingly. The following diagram will show the effects 
of colored light upon colors on the stage and will 
prove useful in determining the light plan. 


By having all strip lights wired for three color 
circuits and using a different color in each circuit 
many shades and tones of color can be obtained with 
a dimmer on each circuit. For example, red, green, 


and blue gelatines might be the colors on the foot- 
lights. By changing the setting of the dimmers var- 
ious color qualities are effected. For sunset effects 
use magenta in the horizon strips; for sunrise—mag- 
enta and amber. Magenta, red, and amber give the 
effect of firelight glow in a room. For daylight half 
medium blue and half steel blue lights are good and 
for a night sky substitute dark blue for the steel blue. 
Pink, duBarry, light amber, daylight blue, flesh, 
straw, and light lavender-blue are good colors to use 
on the acting areas as any of these colors flatter the 
actor’s make-up. The stronger colors may be used 
in the general lighting scheme. 


The lighting design and colors will depend upon 
the colors with which the set is painted, the time of 
the day, and the time of the year, as well as the 
mood and feeling of the play. If the budget does 
not permit the purchase of all of the necessary equip- 
ment, much of it can be built of ordinary objects. 
For example, a tin bucket can be easily made into a 
floodlight and many a strip light has been made of an 
ordinary tin rain gutter. Dimmers can be switched 
from one circuit to another if necessary. However, 
no matter how poor or inadequate the equipment 
may be in your theatre you will find that by exper- 
imenting, rearranging, and supplementing additional 
instruments plus a thorough knowledge of the stage 
and the play you can still get interesting and artistic 
results. 
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FROST Softens all colors 


A DIAGRAM TO SHOW THE EFFECTS OF COLORED LIGHT UPON COLORS ON THE STAGE 


FOR MAY, 1941 
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The Institute of Research composed of 
prominent educators has made a careful 
study of Industrial Design as a career. 
It was done in answer to youth’s inevit- 
able question, “What shall I be?” This 
is the third of a series of articles to be 
published in DESIGN from that study. 


® Probably one of the greatest attractions of indus- 
trial designing work is the realization of the joys of 
creating; especially as they are related to fulfilling 
the needs of a complex and exciting civilization. The 
thrill of working with ever-changing new materials, 
and the even more fascinating manipulation of cur- 
rent thought, are among the most attractive features 
of industrial design. The work is never monotonous, 
since one day it may concern a cigarette lighter and 


the next a tractor. Each problem is intriguing and 
stimulating and presents a definite challenge to the 
resourcefulness of the designer. The fact that one 
works on his own initiative is very attractive. 


The work involved in industrial designing is not 
only interesting; it is educational and broadening. 
The diversity of people one meets invests the occu- 
pation with importance and frequently leads to pleas- 
ant relationships, as well as profitable contacts. 


Since the work of the designer implies extensive 
research and study of the different products designed, 
he acquires a considerable fund of miscellaneous in- 
formation which makes him more interesting to those 
he meets in his business contacts. 


Opportunities for travel are frequent, as a designer 


Engineering students of Drexel Institute of Technology, at work on models in the design laboratory. Art principles are 
applied to engineering problems. Lectures by prominent art authorities and field trips to workshops and studios alternate 


with sessions where students work with their hands. 
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may find it necessary to go from plant to plant, and, 
in the case of the designer who has achieved recog- 
nition, one week he might be called to San Francisco, 
and the next week to New York. Then there is the 
satisfaction of creating interesting things, to say noth- 
ing of the interesting people one works with and 
meets. 


Within the many phases of industrial design there 
is a wide variety of possibilities available to the 
competent, well-trained designer. Thus, if a line of 
work to which he may have devoted considerable 
time declines in favor or for some reason or other 
becomes unprofitable, there are always many other 
channels of industrial designing to which he may 
turn. 


There is a sense of pride, and a great satisfaction 
to the designer in the knowledge that his design. 
through the agency of mass production, is multiplied 
several thousandfold and is seen and appreciated by 
a vast number of people. 


The designer sometimes has opportunities to be- 
come a member of the firm by which he is employed, 
or to open his own studio. Once established he is 
sure of a moderate living at all times, and in many 
cases of a substantial income. 


A successful designer takes pleasure in the knowl- 
edge that his work not only benefits himself, but he 
rightly feels that it definitely contributes to the good 
of society, since there is practically no field of endea- 
vor that is not in some way related to his work. 


While there are some unattractive aspects of indus- 
trial designing, just as there are in all fields of en- 
deavor, to the designer who loves his work they are 
trivial in comparison to the compensations that are 
available. 


The beginner frequently finds it difficult to obtain 
employment, unless he has someone influential or 
well known to facilitate his approach to prospective 
employers. Then the drudgery of making numerous 
sketches. detail drawings, layouts, the difficulties in 
making people understand what design is all about— 
in their own language—are not only discouraging but 
taxing to the artistic nature. 


The nervous strain—with its inevitable reactions 
of discouragement and general letdown—of concen- 
trated mental effort in pursuit of new and original 
design concepts is something difficult to cope with at 
times. Dearth of ideas, such as afflict all creative 
artists at intervals, brings depression in its wake and 
may even influence the designer to feel—temporarilv 
—that he is “through.” 


Frequently, as previously stated, it is necessary to 
work long hours and under pressure, particularly 
when some important job is in process of evolution. 
To those who have not had much experience in design 
work the knowledge that considerable financial loss 
may result if a design fails to produce sales is a heavy 
responsibility to shoulder. 
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The work of stooping over the drawing board, 
sometimes for hours at a time, is trying, as is the nec- 
essity of working at high pressure in getting out the 
inevitable rush jobs. 

The work of selling designs is hard and to one of 
artistic nature sometimes very distasteful. How- 
ever, it is a good way to make necessary contacts and 
build up one’s reputation as a designer. Therefore, 
it is an important routine of design work. 

A discouraging element is the insistence of some 
manufacturers that the design be modified, or changes 
made, until they have destroyed all the beauty and 
grace of the design. Often it is necessary to make 
some sacrifice in order to gain a point—a compromise 
that is very trying to the artist. 

But all these things, annoying though they may be, 
are just a part of the career. They require patience 
and the constant visualization of one’s goal to remain 
tolerable. 

There are many opportunities for well-trained de- 
signers in all phases of industrial design. Manufac- 
tured products made for mass production afford an 
exceptionally good field, since there is an increasing 
realization on the part of manufacturers that a good 
designer increases sales and is, therefore, a worth- 
while investment. 

There is some demand for designers with a knowl- 
edge of period styles, for they can design objects to 
be used in present-day interiors that are adapted 
from period interiors. This is a line that offers op- 
portunities for women, as well as men. 

Young men may find positions in the art and color 
sections of large establishments. Such positions are 
stepping stones to active participation in the indus- 
trial design field. An example of this kind is that 
of a young man who upon graduation from art school 
took a position in the color department of a leading 
architectural office. From this position he stepped 
to the designing staff of a firm of established design- 
ers, where he had a fine opportunity to advance pro- 
fessionally, since their work covered a wide range 
of products. 

Automobile manufacturers frequently use art 
school graduates in their art and color departments. 
Some of these manufacturers have design training 
courses of their own where opportunities are avail- 
able to young men apprentices. They are paid small 
salaries while gaining valuable experience. 

The design bureaus, or departments, of large mail 
order houses offer opportunities to young people who 
are well trained, and give fair starting salaries to 
those who can meet their requirements. “The appli- 
cants have to be good,” but these organizations are 
always on the lookout for promising recruits for their 
design departments. In department stores there are 
often openings in the planning of store layouts, for 
the artistic display of merchandise. 

Concerns which have their own studios frequently 
employ additional designers on special occasions. 
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@ The use of proper ee in the 
home is a matter of prime importance 
as far as mental and physical well- 
being is concerned. It is now a defi- 
nitely established fact that certain 
colors are disturbing and irritating 
while others are soothing and calm- 
ing. A great many physicians can 
relate instances in which the wrong 
color combinations were the direct 
cause of mental upset or physical 
discomfort. There are many stories 
which illustrate this point most dra- 
matically. 

One such story concerns the case 
of a woman who was nervous and 
fretful. Her health was poor, and a 
thorough examination by her family 
doctor revealed nothing actually 
wrong with her. However, there 
was one thing that impressed her 
physician as being quite significant: 
on her visits away from home she 
felt much better. He sent this wo- 
man and her daughter on a trip to 
Europe. Her mental health im- 
proved notably. She was no longer 
irritable. For the first time she was 
at peace with herself and her neigh- 
bors. 

The doctor called in a decorator 


and made an inspection of this wo- 


man’s home. The decorator was 
struck at once by the violent display 
of colors in her bedroom. It was a 
disturbing combination of deep vio- 
let and purple, colors which have a 
very exciting effect. Lighter colors 
were substituted; calming greens and 
yellows. When ‘she returned home 
frorn her European trip she no longer 
suffered those fits of explosive anger 
and irritability. There was no doubt 
that living in a room with such a 
violent display of stimulating colors 
has upset her mentally and emotion- 
ally. 

That colors play an important role 
in interior decoration has long been 
realized. In the early 18th century 
there was a vogue for blue and pur- 
ple window glass because it was 
thought to be healthful. This was in 
time shown to be true, for both of 
these colors are very restful and very 
calming. With the passing of the 
years, color schemes and combina- 
tions as a vital item in interior dec- 
orating began to receive more serious 
consideration. 

For persons of highly strung tem- 
perament the governing color scheme 
of the room in which he spends most 
of his time should be in green, white, 
blue and other soothing. colors. 
Lichen green is a very popular color 
at the present time. Very interest- 
ing results have been obtained in 
cases of persons complaining of over- 
active rerves and minds. 

The room of one man who is 
high-strung and very reactive to the 
slightest stimuli. was done over in 
calming tints with most interesting 
results. The color scheme of his 
living room was altered to emphasize 
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the soothing part of the spectrum. 
The wall paper had a small diamond 
figure outlined in lichen, filled with 
deep blue and dabbed with red. The 
curtains were the same blue, and 
the floors of a nearly black spatter 
effect. 

Another color scheme which 
proved helpful in a case of mental 
irritation was the following: The 
walls of the room were painted a 
grass green, and on the floor was 
placed a shaggy rug made of white, 
The alcove was lined with gray and 
green plain linen. 

For persons habitually given to 
menta] depression, more lively color 
schemes are required. Reds, pinks, 
and violets are the colors called for. 
A stimulating color scheme would be 
to face the chimney with pink mar- 
ble. Add two chairs in pink chintz 
and several pieces of furniture in 
light mahogany which is so popular 
in Sweden. Pictures in bright reds, 
golds, yellows and purples will also 
liven up the room considerably. 

Another color scheme which has 
been used successfully in overcoming 
that depressive feeling is one in 
which the walls and woodwork are 
painted a turquoise blue. The wall 
backing the blue bookshelves are 
painted a sunny yellow. Draperies 
of flowered chintz on an egg plant 
ground are used with yellow Vene- 
tian blinds. Striped material, with 
eggplant predominating, upholsters 
the sofa, while the two arm chairs 
are in yellow antique satin. A wing 
chair matches the draperies and a 
little desk chair is done in turquoise 
leather. All the wood pieces are 
mahogany. and the floor is covered 
with eggplant carpeting. 

For persons habitually given to 
melancholia and depressive thoughts 
living in rooms decorated in light 
colors is extremely beneficial. Mod- 
ern blond maple furniture is infinite- 
ly better in such cases than mahog- 
any and other dark colors. As a 
background for blonde maple furni- 
ture yellow and other bright, light 
eolors. such as tan. light green and 
light blue are possible. 

The Chinese for a great many 
years have had a word for the two 
opposing types of personalities. If 
you are a mild type of person, given 
to slow action and peaceful thoughts 
you are a Yin. A Yin personality 
must have yin colors to keep him 
happy. A suggestion for such a type 
is a room furnished in shell pink 
and dark lead green. A tailored 
green wing chair and green and pink 
floral draperies against Thibaut’s 
pink and white strive wall paper is 
quite suitable to a Yin personality. 

The strong, forceful. always-on- 
the-move person is called a Yang. 
He is eupeptic. euphoric and a hearty 
fellow. He likes to live in a room 
furnished in more stimulating colors. 
His chairs must be made up in deep 
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shades of fuchsia. His wall shall be 
of a citron color. Also of this color 
must be his window draperies accent- 
ed in fuchsia. A white wool carpet 
on the floor is another requirement. 

The color-clever individual knows 
how to get the most out of life. He 
knows that the right color in the 
right place in his daily surroundings 
will work wonders as far as comfort 
and efficiency are concerned. Thus, 
in the kitchen color preferences and 
increased efficiency seem to go hand 
in hand. It has been found that 
bright reds, greens, oranges and 
blues are the colors most often de- 
sired and used. Browns and grays 
are the less desirable color schemes. 
A brightly colored kitchen goes a 
long way in making the work seem 
easier and the time pass faster. 

Colors play a very important role 
in keeping a room cool or warm. A 
few years ago the Mauretania made 
a tropical cruise which was so suc- 
cessful that the owners decided to 
repeat it the following year. They 
made one change which taught them 
a valuable lesson. On the second 
voyage they changed the color of the 
vessel from black to white, and it 
was found that the interior remained 
from eight to ten degrees cooler 
throughout the voyage. This added 
comfortably to the comfort of the 
passengers. Now all vessels plying 
in tropical waters are painted white. 
Colors in the home are of extreme 
importance in maintaining a health- 
ful temperature. Homes in warm 
climates should be painted inside 
and out in light colors. Those in 
colder climates require deeper colors. 

The relation of color to tempera- 
ture and comfort have received care- 
ful attention. It has been demon- 
strated that it is actually possible to 
feel warmer in a room painted in 
appropriate colors, than in one which 
is not. Dr. D. P. Crowden, of the 
London School of Hygiene and Trop- 
ical Medicine, was able to warm a 
room by covering the walls with as- 
bestos and aluminum foil which re- 
flected the rays from a single electric 
bulb. 

Architects have discovered that 
the proper color scheme in painting 
a house is of value in maintaining 
it at a temperature most in keeping 
with personal efficiency. Suppose 
you live in a frame house with a 
shingle roof. By the corect use of 
colors you can improve your com- 
fort. This combination of colors may 
be attractive and keep the house at 
an even temperature. 

The color schemes employed in 
house interiors are of value not only 
in controlling temperature, but also 
are of value as a protection against 
insects. This is a considerable item 
in summer homes and in the homes 
of those who live in tropical climes. 
It has been found that mosquitoes 
do not like yellow. This was dis- 
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covered by a Buddhist monk in Cey- 
lon. He found that this shade of 
color in his robe, which by immemo- 
rial custom, are worn by monks of 
his sect, afforded him sufficient pro- 
tection against the anophelae mos- 
quito. This monk was helping in a 
hospital at Kogalia where there was 
a maleria epidemic. He remained 
free from this disease, while the oth- 
ers who wore white clothing instead 
of yellow, were invariably infected. 

It has been found that of all colors 
the mosquito is partial to red. Yel- 
low is the one color the mosquito 
shuns. Color-wise inhabitants of lo- 
calities in which mosquitoes abound 
paint their homes various shades of 
yellow and keep these insect pests 
out. 

Another interesting color discov- 
ery about insects is that the common 
housefly hates blue. This is taken 
advantage of in vicinities in which 
flies are a problem. While traveling 
in France, an English architect found 
that the walls of most of the hospit- 
als and clinics are painted blue for 
the purpose of discouraging flies. 
Both architects and physicians in 
France have found that a light blue 
color is shunned by flies, and is for 
that reason an effective way of keep- 
ing them out of the sick room. It 
was also found that abbatoirs and 
factories built in Denmark by a dis- 
tinguished Dutch engineer had 
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bright blue interiors also for keeping 
out flies, a practice which the engi- 
neer found successful in the kitchen 
of his own home. 

Some years ago a Frenchman con- 
ducted a series of experiments on 
the color preferences of flies, using 
a box, the walls of which were cov- 
ered with squares of paper of various 
colors. Observations were carried 
on over a considerable period of 
time, and the box was turned in dif- 
ferent positions in order to avoid 
error from other causes. After sev- 
eral days, a count of the flies in the 
box showed that 18 of the insects 
had chosen to rest on a clear green 
paper. The next largest number had 
chosen rose for their resting place, 
with clear yellow, azure, and clear 
red following in that order. Only 
one fly was found on the ultra-ma- 
rine blue. 

As a result of inquiries it was 
found that bright blue walls and 
ceilings have been found effective 
for keeping flies away in a number 
of English homes. One shrewd En- 
glishman, suspecting that most flies 
enter the house via the kitchen, 
painted the walls and ceilings of that 
room powder blue and found that 
this color barrier kept the rest of 
the house free of flies. This practice 
is common in some South American 
countries and in parts of the West 
Indies, where in many instances, fly 
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screens are not considered necessary 
when blue is used as a decoration. 

The color scheme of the home very 
often enters into the success or fail- 
ure of the social amenities. When 
the Empress Josephine was informed 
that a woman she detested would on 
a certain occasion wear a dress of 
deep green, she had her drawing 
room, wall paper, furniture, cover- 
ings and rugs, hastily re-decorated 
at great cost, to a shade of blue that 
would make the green dress appear 
glaring and vulgar. 

On the other hand, the use of col- 
ors can make a social gathering a 
huge success. A woman was giving 
a dinner party and wanted to employ 
colors to the best advantage. She 
approached a man, who knows some- 
thing about colors for advice. 

“Try magenta light,” he suggested. 
“Buy three or four 1000-watt lamps 
and some holders. Put magenta- 
colored slides over the lamps and 
plant them around the floor under 
the furniture. Then turn out all the 
other lights and see what happens.” 

His instructions were carried out. 
The party was a huge success. The 
soft, flattering glow had made the 
women look ten years younger. The 
women were pleased, the men were 
gallant. The conversation flowed 
easily and _ gracefully. The food 
tasted better, and everyone’s spirit 
ran high. 


WHAT IS WRONG 
WITH THIS PICTURE? 


William Hogarth an English satirical 
artist who lived in the 18th Century 
made the picture shown at the left. It 
was done in the spirit of fun. He added 
this statement, “whoever makes a design 
without the knowledge of perspective 
will be liable to such absurdities as are 
shown in this frontispiece.” This en- 
graving was made by L. Sullivan and 
was shown at an exhibition of fantastic 
art at the Museum of Modern Art. It 
was lent by Jay Leyda. Can you dis- 


cover all the mistakes in perspective? 
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@ The use of proper colors in the 
home is a matter of prime importance 
as far as mental and physical well- 
being is concerned. It is now a defi- 
nitely established fact that certain 
colors are disturbing and irritating 
while others are soothing and calm- 
ing. A great many physicians can 
relate instances in which the wrong 
color combinations were the direct 
cause of mental upset or physical 
discomfort. There are many stories 
which illustrate this point most dra- 
matically. 

One such story concerns the case 
of a woman who was nervous and 
fretful. Her health was poor, and a 
thorough examination by her family 
doctor revealed nothing actually 
wrong with her. However, there 
was one thing that impressed her 
physician as being quite significant: 
on her visits away from home she 
felt much better. He sent this wo- 
man and her daughter on a trip to 
Europe. Her mental health im- 
proved notably. She was no longer 
irritable. For the first time she was 
at peace with herself and her neigh- 
bors. 

The doctor called in a decorator 
and made an inspection of this wo- 
man’s home. The decorator was 
struck at once by the violent display 
of colors in her bedroom. It was a 
disturbing combination of deep vio- 
let and purple, colors which have a 
very exciting effect. Lighter colors 
were substituted; calming greens and 
yellows. When ‘she returned home 
from her European trip she no longer 
suffered those fits of explosive anger 
and irritability. There was no doubt 
that living in a room with such a 
violent display of stimulating colors 
has upset her mentally and emotion- 
ally. 

That colors play an important role 
in interior decoration has long been 
realized. In the early 18th century 
there was a vogue for blue and pur- 
ple window glass because it was 
thought to be healthful. This was in 
time shown to be true, for both of 
these colors are very restful and very 
calming. With the passing of the 
years, color schemes and combina- 
tions as a vital item in interior dec- 
orating began to receive more serious 
consideration. 

For persons of highly strung tem- 
perament the governing color scheme 
of the room in which he spends most 
of his time should be in green, white, 
blue and other soothing colors. 
Lichen green is a very popular color 
at the present time. Very interest- 
ing results have been obtained in 
cases of persons complaining of over- 
active rerves and minds. 

The room of one man who is 
high-strung and very reactive to the 
slightest stimuli. was done over in 
calming tints with most interesting 
results. The color scheme of his 
living room was altered to emphasize 
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the soothing part of the spectrum. 
The wall paper had a small diamond 
figure outlined in lichen, filled with 
deep blue and dabbed with red. The 
curtains were the same blue, and 
the floors of a nearly black spatter 
effect. 

Another color scheme’ which 
proved helpful in a case of mental 
irritation was the following: The 
walls of the room were painted a 
grass green, and on the floor was 
placed a shaggy rug made of white, 
The alcove was lined with gray and 
green plain linen. 

For persons habitually given to 
menta] depression, more lively color 
schemes are required. Reds, pinks, 
and violets are the colors called for. 
A stimulating color scheme would be 
to face the chimney with pink mar- 
ble. Add two chairs in pink chintz 
and several pieces of furniture in 
light mahogany which is so popular 
in Sweden. Pictures in bright reds, 
golds, yellows and purples will also 
liven up the room considerably. 

Another color scheme which has 
been used successfully in overcoming 
that depressive feeling is one in 
which the walls and woodwork are 
painted a turquoise blue. The wall 
backing the blue bookshelves are 
painted a sunny yellow. Draperies 
of flowered chintz on an egg plant 
ground are used with yellow Vene- 
tian blinds. Striped material, with 
eggplant predominating, upholsters 
the sofa, while the two arm chairs 
are in yellow antique satin. A wing 
chair matches the draperies and a 
little desk chair is done in turquoise 
leather. All the wood pieces are 
mahogany. and the floor is covered 
with eggplant carpeting. 

For persons habitually given to 
melancholia and depressive thoughts 
living in rooms decorated in light 
colors is extremely beneficial. Mod- 
ern blond maple furniture is infinite- 
ly better in such cases than mahog- 
any and other dark colors. As a 
background for blonde maple furni- 
ture yellow and other bright, light 
colors. such as tan. light green and 
light blue are possible. 

The Chinese for a great many 
years have had a word for the two 
opposing types of personalities. If 
you are a mild type of person, given 
to slow action and peaceful thoughts 
you are a Yin. A Yin personality 
must have yin colors to keep him 
happy. A suggestion for such a type 
is a room furnished in shell pink 
and dark lead green. A tailored 
green wing chair and green and pink 
floral draperies against Thibaut’s 
pink and white strive wall paver is 
quite suitable to a Yin personality. 

The strong, forceful. always-on- 
the-move person is called a Yang. 
He is eupeptic. euphoric and a hearty 
fellow. He likes to live in a room 
furnished in more stimulating colors. 
His chairs must be made up in deep 
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shades of fuchsia. His wall shall be 
of a citron color. Also of this color 
must be his window draperies accent- 
ed in fuchsia. A white wool carpet 
on the floor is another requirement. 

The color-clever individual knows 
how to get the most out of life. He 
knows that the right color in the 
right place in his daily surroundings 
will work wonders as far as comfort 
and efficiency are concerned. Thus, 
in the kitchen color preferences and 
increased efficiency seem to go hand 
in hand. It has been found that 
bright reds, greens, oranges and 
blues are the colors most often de- 
sired and used. Browns and grays 
are the less desirable color schemes. 
A brightly colored kitchen goes a 
long way in making the work seem 
easier and the time pass faster. 

Colors play a very important role 
in keeping a room cool or warm. 
few years ago the Mauretania made 
a tropical cruise which was so suc- 
cessful that the owners decided to 
repeat it the following year. They 
made one change which taught them 
a valuable lesson. On the second 
voyage they changed the color of the 
vessel from black to white, and it 
was found that the interior remained 
from eight to ten degrees cooler 
throughout the voyage. This added 
comfortably to the comfort of the 
passengers. Now all vessels plying 
in tropical waters are painted white. 
Colors in the home are of extreme 
importance in maintaining a health- 
ful temperature. Homes in warm 
climates should be painted inside 
and out in light colors. Those in 
colder climates require deeper colors. 

The relation of color to tempera- 
ture and comfort have received care- 
ful attention. It has been demon- 
strated that it is actually possible to 
feel warmer in a room painted in 
appropriate colors, than in one which 
is not. Dr. Crowden, of the 
London School of Hygiene and Trop- 
ical Medicine, was able to warm a 
room by covering the walls with as- 
bestos and aluminum foil which re- 
a the rays from a single electric 
bulb. 

Architects have discovered that 
the proper color scheme in painting 
a house is of value in maintaining 
it at a temperature most in keeping 
with personal efficiency. Suppose 
you live in a frame house with a 
shingle roof. By the corect use of 
colors you can improve your com- 
fort. This combination of colors may 
be attractive and keep the house at 
an even temperature. 

The color schemes employed in 
house interiors are of value not only 
in controlling temperature, but also 
are of value as a protection against 
insects. This is a considerable item 
in summer homes and in the homes 
of those who live in tropical climes. 
It has been found that mosquitoes 
do not like yellow. This was dlis- 
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covered by a Buddhist monk in Cey- 
lon. He found that this shade of 
color in his robe, which by immemo- 
rial custom, are worn by monks of 
his sect, afforded him sufficient pro- 
tection against the anophelae mos- 


quito. This monk was helping in a 
hospital at Kogalia where there was 
a maleria epidemic. He remained 
free from this disease, while the oth- 
ers who wore white clothing instead 
of yellow, were invariably infected. 

It has been found that of all colors 
the mosquito is partial to red. Yel- 
low is the one color the mosquito 
shuns. Color-wise inhabitants of lo- 
calities in which mosquitoes abound 
paint their homes various shades of 
yellow and keep these insect pests 
out. 

Another interesting color discov- 
ery about insects is that the common 
housefly hates blue. This is taken 
advantage of in vicinities in which 
flies are a problem. While traveling 
in France, an English architect found 
that the walls of most of the hospit- 
als and clinics are painted blue for 
the purpose of discouraging flies. 
Both architects and physicians in 
France have found that a light blue 
color is shunned by flies, and is for 
that reason an effective way of keep- 
ing them out of the sick room. It 
was also found that abbatoirs and 
factories built in Denmark by a dis- 
tinguished Dutch engineer had 


bright blue interiors also for keeping 
out flies, a practice which the engi- 
neer found successful in the kitchen 
of his own home. 

Some years ago a Frenchman con- 
ducted a series of experiments on 
the color preferences of flies, using 
a box, the walls of which were cov- 
ered with squares of paper of various 
colors. Observations were carried 
on over a considerable period of 
time, and the box was turned in dif- 
ferent positions in order to avoid 
error from other causes. After sev- 
eral days, a count of the flies in the 
box showed that 18 of the insects 
had chosen to rest on a clear green 
paper. The next largest number had 
chosen rose for their resting place, 
with clear yellow, azure, and clear 
red following in that order. Only 
one fly was found on the ultra-ma- 
rine blue. 

As a result of inquiries it was 
found that bright blue walls and 
ceilings have been found effective 
for keeping flies away in a number 
of English homes. One shrewd En- 
glishman, suspecting that most flies 
enter the house via the kitchen, 
painted the walls and ceilings of that 
room powder blue and found that 
this color barrier kept the rest of 
the house free of flies. This practice 
is common in some South American 
countries and in parts of the West 
Indies, where in many instances, fly 
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WHAT IS WRONG 
WITH THIS PICTURE? 


shown in this frontispiece.” 


was lent by Jay Leyda. 


screens are not considered necessary 
when blue is used as a decoration. 

The color scheme of the home very 
often enters into the success or fail- 
ure of the social amenities. When 
the Empress Josephine was informed 
that a woman she detested would on 
a certain occasion wear a dress of 
deep green, she had her drawing 
room, wall paper, furniture, cover- 
ings and rugs, hastily re-decorated 
at great cost, to a shade of blue that 
would make the green dress appear 
glaring and vulgar. 

On the other hand, the use of col- 
ors can make a social gathering a 
huge success. A woman was giving 
a dinner party and wanted to employ 
colors to the best advantage. She 
approached a man, who knows some- 
thing about colors for advice. 

“Try magenta light,” he suggested. 
“Buy three or four 1000-watt lamps 
and some holders. Put magenta- 
colored slides over the lamps and 
plant them around the floor under 
the furniture. Then turn out ail the 
other lights and see what happens.” 

His instructions were carried out. 
The party was a huge success. The 
soft, flattering glow had made the 
women look ten years younger. The 
women were pleased, the men were 
gallant. The conversation flowed 
easily and_ gracefully. The food 
tasted better, and everyone’s spirit 
ran high. 


William Hogarth an English satirical 
artist who lived in the 18th Century 
made the picture shown at the left. It 
was done in the spirit of fun. He added 
this statement, "whoever makes a design 
without the knowledge of perspective 
will be liable to such absurdities as are 


This en- 


graving was made by L. Sullivan and 
was shown at an exhibition of fantastic 
art at the Museum of Modern Art. It 


Can you dis- 


cover all the mistakes in perspective? 
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TOOLS AND MATERIALS NEEDED 


(1) Leaves from River Bulrush; (2,3) 
Knife and scissors for cutting and trim- 
ming; (4,5,6) Shellac, pan and brush for 
shellacing the finished objects; (7) Need- 
les and pins for sewing and holding the 
bulrush in position. 


Right: RIVER BULRUSHES (Scirpus) 


BASKETS FROM BULRUSHES 


@ Bulrushes are as plentiful along river banks and in lake marshes 
today as they apparently were at the time of the birth of Moses. 
There are two common varieties of bulrushes, the river and the leafy, 
and both are suitable material for many types of coiled stitched 
basketry. They should be gathered while green before the tips turn 
brown. Bulrushes may be used as soon as they are gathered, fresh, 
or after they have been gathered several days, dry. If dry, they 


should be soaked in water for an hour before using. They work better. 


All obiects made of bulrush should be shellaced soon after they are 
woven and before they are completely dry. This will prevent shrink- 
age, preserve the green color of the bulrush, and make the objects 


more durable by protecting the surfaces from wear and moisture. 
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By ETHEL BOUFFLEUR BEHNCKE 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 


A BASKET MADE FROM 
BULRUSHES. THE FIGURE 8 
STITCH WAS USED IN SEWING IT. 
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BASKET STITCHES 


(1) The Open Poma Stitch requires a soft 
coil because the needle is drawn through 
the coil. The bulrush weaver passes diag- 
onally over the outer coil and the needle 
passes diagonally through the inner coil 
under the first winding stitch.The stitches 
radiate from the center and if the distance 
between the stitches becomes too great, 


new stitches may be added. 


(2) The Figure Eight Stitch is one of the 
easiest. Bring the needle up between the 
two coils, down over the outer coil, up 
between the two coils again, down over 
the inner coil, up between the two coils. 


Repeat. 
(3) The Lazy Stitch is one long stitch 


over the inner and outer coils, one short 
stitch over the inner coil. One long 
stitch over the two coils. Variations of 
two or three short stitches to one long 


stitch may be used. 


(4) The Knot Stitch is made by bringing 
the needle up between the coils, down 
over the outer coil, up between the coils, 
down over the inner coil, up between the 
coils, down over the stitches between the 
coils, up between the coils and draw the 
weaver tightly to make the knot. Pass 
the needle over the outer coil for the be- 


ginning of the next stitch. 
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THERE IS NO MORE 
VALUABLE EXPER- 
IENCE FOR THE ED- 
UCATION OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL THAN 
THE THRILL THAT 
COMES WITH THE 
CREATION OF A 
USEFUL BEAUTI- 
FUL OBJECT FROM 
THE MATERIALS OF 
NATURE. ART EDU- 
CATION FOR 
GREATER APPRECI- 
ATION NEEDS TO 
CONSIDER THE USE 
OF NATIVE MATE- 
RIALS. 


THE COIL 


Take eight or ten leaves of bulrush and 
place the wide ends together to form the 
coil. Select a long, flat bulrush leaf. 
Place the small end of the leaf about an 
inch from the large end of the coil, wrap 
to the end of the coil and then back over 
the starting point. Continue wrapping 
the coil until six or eight inches are wrap- 
ped, always wrapping back and then for- 
ward over the two ends each time a new 
leaf is added. It is not necessary to wrap 
the coil but it gives the work a smoother 
finish. Add additional leaves as needed to 
keep the coil in uniform size. 


Having threaded a needle with the wide 
end of a long bulrush leaf, cut off an inch 
or so of the small end because it hasn’t 
sufficient strength for sewing. Wrap the 
small, free end of the leaf around the coil 
starting about one inch from the end of 
the coil, wrap forward and then back over 
the starting point. Bend the end of the 
coil into as small a circle as possible hold- 
ing it firmly in the left hand. Sew over 
and over the coils until a firm center is 
produced. Continue on with one of the 
following basketry stitches. 


NAPKIN RINGS AND SQUARE 
KNOT 


Napkin Rings are made of bulrush over a 
core of cardboard. A round cardboard 
thread core or a round thumbtack box are 
about the right size. Tie two weavers of 
bulrush together, place knot on the inside 
of core. Loop the right hand weaver and 
bring it across the core on the outside. 
The left hand weaver goes over and under 
the end of the right hand weaver through 
the opening of the core and through the 
loop of the right hand weaver, pull tight- 
ly. Alternate the knot, loop the left hand 
weaver, and bring it across the core on 
the outside, etc. Tie on new weavers as 
needed leaving one-half inch tail on the 
knot. Place the knots so they may be 


woven in on the under side. 


A @AT BADE FROWN 
BULRUSHES USING A 
COIL AND THE KNOT STITCH. 
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Funny Clay 


THE CERAMIC PIECES ON THESE TWO , 
PAGES WERE MADE BY HOOVER HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS, GLENDALE, CALIFOR- 
NIA @ MRS. G. D. MERRICK, TEACHER 
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NATIVES BY BONNIE JEAN MALCOLM, 
MADE OF RED CLAY WITH PARTS 
GLAZED. LEFT: FIGURE WITH SLIP 
DECORATION BY AMAND GAUTIER 


» 


SAILORS BY BILL PENLAND e IRISH LADY BY DOROTHY BUDWIG e ANGELS BY CAY DARLING 
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GRADUATES BY BILL PENLAND 
AND ROSEMARY ERMATINGER 


PEASANT GIRL BY CLAIRE SOUTHER 
PHOTOGRAPHED BEFORE IT WAS FIRED 


PIGS BY JACK OHMIT e@ ALL IN SLIP DECORATION 
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Helen Durney 


When something new is tried such as this column, it seems as if 
one were talking to one’s self. Then letters begin to come in. 
Personal needs are expressed and discussed. That is just what we 
want. We like your criticisms and comments. 


Many of the requests both from teachers and students deal with 
the problems of marketing commercial art work. Because of this 
we have decided to devote most “Asides” in the June issue to all of 
the questions you have sent in. We will interview the art director 
of a playing card manufacturer. You will hear from another whose 
business is the making of all types of greeting cards. Textile and 
wall paper studios will give their share of information. In a pub- 
lishing house we will contact one who knows the answers to jacket 
designs as well as the juvenile editor for illustration requirements. 
A magazine editor will tell us about covers, and story and spot illus- 
trations. Advertising and industrial art will not be overlooked. 
In short, we plan to relay to you such information as to the best 
type of sample folio to present; size of work, number of colors, 
printing process to be used, what prices a young artist should expect 
and last but not least a goodly list of addresses to sell free-lance or 
to look for a full time position. June is an excellent time to have 
such data. Many students will be finishing school and planning 
to start work in August or September. We hope our information 
will save them time, energy, disappointment and shoe leather. Com- 
ing to an art mart such as New York with ought but school work 
for samples and glowing hopes entails more trial and error than 
courage can endure. 


The “Guild News,” a monthly paper published by the Artists 
Guild gave the following tip to free lance artists. One art director 
said he received twenty to thirty daily calls from men and women 
with folios of work to show. His entire day could be spent in 
looking at drawings and giving advice. It became an impossible 
situation. He knew he “would be marked down as something pretty 
low” by the artists he refused to see. His solution has been to have 
each artist return with samples late jn the afternoon and leave them 
over night. In this manner all work is given fair and equal chance. 
The harrassed art director with his day’s work under control is in a 
better frame of mind to look and to make notes. 


Here we are reminded of the fact that most beginners feel their 
ideas will be pilfered right out of their folios if they leave samples 
behind. That worry should be discarded pronto. 


Incidentally, the ‘““Guild News” consisting of but eight pages is 
something every art teacher and career minded student should have. 
We will be glad to give information concerning its delivery to you. 


A week ago we visited the New York City information center to 
see what we could see and hear for your benefit. We discovered that 


it is the only municipal bureau of its kind in the world. The loca- 
tion is directly across from Grand Central Terminal on 42nd Street. 
Such a bee hive of activity! One section is devoted to al! of the 
kinds of schools to be found in the city. Another was set up as a 
miniature sculpture studio and there at work was Polygnotos Vagis, 
a well known sculptor. In this way the New York City WPA art 
project is acquainting the inhabitants and visitors with the excep- 
tional work it is doing. A pile of children’s paintings ready to take 
their place on the walls, we enjoyed immensely. These children 
received instruction from art teachers of the project. In May will 
come fifty plates from the Index of American Design. One of the 
assistant directors of the bureau said anyone writing to them from 
out of town need only express their preferences and the length of 
their stay to have their entire trip planned for them. But only 
those visitors coming to New York in May will be privileged to use 
this cooperative city unit, for with the ending of the month the city 
budget can no longer carry it. We feel certain it will open again 
since it has proved its worth so conclusively. Two very useful 
little booklets were given to us. “A Guide Book to the City of 
New York” and “Museums of New York,” the latter bears a map 
of Manhattan with each museum and its nearest subway, clearly 
marked. If you write to us immediately there will still be time to 
get your copies. 


While we are on the subject of municipal wonders, have you visited 
the La Guardia air port? We did recently, thrilled as a ten-year-old. 
The occasion, though you need no excuse to go out there, was to see 
a passenger off on the Yankee Clipper for Europe. The marine base 
or sea plane terminal building is full of interest. An unfinished 
mural encircling the entire waiting room plus the presence of a 
scaffold, made us search for information. James Brooks is the artist 
and the title of the mural is “Flight.” It will, when complete, 
cover 2880 square feet. It will be 12 feet 3 inches high and 235 
feet long. It is one of the largest murals ever to be undertaken 
anywhere in the United States. Our information comes to you 
from a WPA Art Project bulletin. The design is not an attempt 
to portray the literal and historical development of aviation. The 
artist says: ““The chief aim of the composition is to identify the 
spectator with the broad scope of man’s yearning for flight and its 
final realization, in which he will participate.” James Brooks was 
born in St. Louis, Mo. He has exhibited in Cincinnati Museum, 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Chicago Art Institute, Cleveland Museum, the Midtown and other 
New York galleries. His work is in the permanent collection of 
the Museum of Modern Art and the Whitney Museum. The Little 
Falls, N. Y. post office boasts one of his murals. He painted ‘The 
Settlement of Long Island” for the Woodside, L. I. Public Library, 
under the direction of the New York City WPA Art Project, so be 
sure to watch this mural painter at work. You will have all sum- 
mer to see him. If you plan your visit when one of the huge 
trans-Atlantic birds is coming or going you will see lots of celebrities. 


Word comes from Ralph Pearson who writes of his summer classes 
in Salt Lake City, Utah. The city has invited the summer school 
for a special short session after the courses at the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College at Logan are finished. Here ‘The Art Barn’”’ is 
sponsoring the summer school and offering its club house for the 
use of Design Workshop. There are free bulletins and we will 
cooperate in getting them for you. 


A portion of the chapter on “Design” from Ralph Pearson’s new 
book, ““The New Art Education,” is printed in this issue. We are 
sure it will make you want to read the entire book. It is published 
by Harpers and will be out by the middle of May. Mr. Pearson 
says: “The philosophy is mine only in application and methods. As 
a philosophy it is as old as man’s first picturings on the walls of Stone 
Age caves.” 


The following is a success story in brief. We say brief because 


at a future date Design will bring you a full and complete narrative. 
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It’s about Anne Farrell, whose native heath is Detroit, Mich. Miss 
Farrell is the designer of “Toys the Way Children Want Them.” 
After attending Mary Grove College in Detroit she went to the Arts 
and Crafts School in that city. Her interest in toys was aroused 
when friends connected with nursery school decried the dearth of 
well constructed, functional play-things. She found her knowledge 
wanting but her eagerness at white heat. She studied at Columbia 
University, a course in merchandising being included. Came the 
day she presented her designs to manufacturers. So completely 
different were her designs the toy makers would have none of them. 
Still undaunted and feeling because of its expert wood craftsmen 
and excellent native woods, that Sweden was the ideal country in 
which to instigate a toy project, she wrote a prospectus and pre- 
sented it to the Swedish Consul in America. How she went to 
Sweden, worked in a cooperative wood factory, how she returned 
to America and joined forces with Milton Bradley, the story of the 
originator of kindergarten furniture sounds like a fairy tale. But 
it is not and we know you will enjoy her story as much as we did. 


The Associated Artists of Syracuse recently held their 15th annual 
exhibition in the Museum. Chairman of the jury of selection and 
award was Paul Sample, resident artist at Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, New Hampshire. Jere Wickwire, portrait painter from New 
York and John Davis Hatch, director of the Albany Institute of 
History and Art were the other two jurors, who chose the work of 
Edmond Quincy and Aden Arnold as prize winners in the oil class. 
Jean Williams and Ralph Laidlaw won for the best water colors. 
Beatrice Wose received the only award for graphic arts, Edgar Batzell 
and Frances Cook, the honorable mentions. 


From the several recent exhibitions sponsored by the Ferargil 
Galleries we liked the work of Carson Davenport more than a little. 
If you are not familiar with this artist remember his name for you 
are going to hear a lot about him one of these days. He lives in 
Danville, Va., where he was born. He organized the Davenport 
School of Art “hoping to further the cause of art in Virginia.” 


Thomas Benton was present at the preview of his exhibition at 
the Associated American Artists Galleries, 711 Fifth Avenue. 
Friendly and gracious to all, he received hundreds of congratulations 
and answered as many questions. Sixteen canvasses were in the 
show. Mr. Benton said he had no more because he is going through 
a period of experimentation and study. In consequence he is com- 
pleting nothing. He anticipates a lapse of three years before he will 
have another exhibition. Kansas City, his present home, is full of 
inspirational material. He is stimulated faster than he can paint. 
Mr. Benton said if he had the choice of placing his canvasses he 
would put none in museum collections. He would rather sell them 
to saloons, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, and 
oe Clubs. He wants more people to see and to enjoy his 
work. 


Since writing of the Associated American Artists Galleries in the 
April issue, new exhibition space has been added. Now more than 
ever, you will see and feel the purpose of this growing organization 
which sponsors the work of our own artists. 


If you are interested in the construction of a diorama, one which 
can be made in school with little expense, we know where to send 
you. Mr. Walter K. Long, director of the Cayuga Museum of 
History and Art has perfected a simplified process. He states: 
‘Dioramas are complex problems when the simple procedures of 
construction are not understood.”” This new method of employing 
clay, ply wood or cardboard and ordinary lighting equipment has 
been used successfully for visual education in museums and progres- 
sive church schools. It has a variety of uses for public school. The 
drama, history, art and english departments would find a new and 
satisfactory means for stressing important studies and stories to be 


remembered. Mr. Long has a comprehensive booklet of directions 
and plans. More information may be had. 


Did you read about the parents of students of the High School 
of Music and Art in New York? They have had their third annual 
concert and art exhibition. It all happened in the school. Are 
there any other parent groups participating in personal creative work 
in conjunction with their children’s school? We think it a grand 
idea and would like to hear from others. 


The New York Society of Craftsmen held their annual show in 
their own gallery through the month of April. Book bindings, 
enamels, ceramics, jewelry, metals, needlework, sculpture and weav- 
ing were there, not in abundance but a fine, representative assort- 
ment. A new ruling preventing the showing of anything exhibited 
before in New York caused the shortage. A memorial to Martha 
Davis with ceramics borrowed from several owners, was in a section 
set apart from the rest of the gallery. Robert D. Barrett, Associate 
Professor at Brooklyn College was well represented. Mr. Barrett 
has taught himself the art of enameling on copper. We encouraged 
him to submit some of his work to the Ceramic Annual. In fact 
several craftsmen there should do this. For some reason or other 
they never have. It is very simple, you know, to get on the mailing 
list for the National Ceramic Exhibition. Merely write the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts, 407 James St., Syracuse, N. Y., and say you 
wish to be notified and receive blanks. 


Exhibitions we have seen outside New York include three in 
Charleston, §.C. The walls of the lobbies of the Fort Sumter Hotel 
were hung with the works of Elizabeth O’Neill Verner, Anna Hay- 
ward Taylor, and Alfred Hutty. We visited the studio of Mrs. 
Verner where her colorful paintings of the Negro Flower Sellers of 
Charleston were treated with deep feeling and an understanding of 


the models. 


We wanted to move into Mr. Hutty’s studio. It is a small brick 
building set in the midst of his garden in back of the house. A sign 
of welcome on the door bade one enter even though the master had 
gone over town shopping. Water colors, etchings and pencil 
sketches were ours to browse through. Mr. Hutty has a summer 
studio in Woodstock, New York. 


Miss Zistel of the American Crayon Co., writes on Prang Textile 
colors. She says these new colors have been developed in response 
to a wide demand. They are concentrated and used sparingly. 
Cotton, rayon, linen or any material of vegetable fibre take the colors 
best. You may send for the booklets. They are full of suggestions 
for use commercially or in school. 


Never again will the people of Chicago and the Middle West have 
an opportunity to see such a complete selection of French master- 
pieces from the Louvre and other French museums, as is being shown 
in the current exhibition at the Chicago Art Institute. It opened 
April 10 and continues until May 20. The 272 superb paintings, 
drawings and colors tells the story of the greatest period of French 
art from the end of the Revolution to the present day. This exhi- 
bition was assembled in France in May, 1939, as a cultural gesture 
of good will to the South American countries. It was brought to 
the United States by the M. H. de Young Museum of San Francisco 
and is being circulated with the approval of our State Department. 
Now, with this exhibition added to its permanent collection, The 
Art Institute of Chicago is to be the greatest place in the world 
to see French paintings. Nowhere is such an assemblage of great 
French art gathered under one roof. Special lectures are being 
given which are free to the public. 


Thank vou for your letters of encouragement and suggestion. 
Those who wrote for booklets have, by now, received them. Ad- 
dress all of your communications to Helen Durney, care of Design, 


243 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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We assume our readers need all the help they can get and that 
anything in the way of new ideas, materials and devices are 
all extremely valuable. This department is anxious to offer 
several useful “leads” that teachers and students who read 
the magazine may be kept informed of recent developments 


in the field of Art. 


Ceramic Help For You 


@ The Pereny Pottery and Equipment Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
recently published a catalog of unusual interest to those associated with 
Ceramic work. This new catalog contains 12 pages of illustrations 
and detailed information regarding the outstanding points of design, 
construction and operation of all Pereco equipment. PERECO equip- 
ment is made for all phases of Ceramic work, industrial, commercial 
and educational. The PERECO line includes Electric and Gas Fired 
Kilns, Variable Speed and Kick Type Wheels, Ball Mills, Potters Tools, 
Clays, Glazes, Whirlers, raw materials and supplies of all kinds. In 
addition to the regular line of Pottery equipment, Pereny is equipped 
to design and manufacture equipment to meet individual requirements. 
This unusual service is explained on Page 8 of the new catalog. The 
Pereny Company will send copies of the PERECO Catalog No. 41-G 
free upon request. Address your inquiry to the Pereny Pottery and 
Equipment Company, 842 N. Pearl Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Forgotten Arts 


@ The “forgotten” arts of European and Oriental decoration, lost to 
students of design for the duration of the war, will be shown in a 
representative exhibition of recent accessions in the Cooper Union 
Museum for the Arts of Decoration, beginning April 22. Original 
designs for antique and modern wall decorations, textiles, costume 
accessories, glassware, and children’s clothes will be on view. The 
work of American craftsmen wil! be shown in addition to that of 
English, French, Italian, Chinese, German, Swiss, Egyptian, and Dutch 
artists. 

“The exhibit will demonstrate that New York City is now the center 
of all the arts. The pre-war idea that no young artist, writer, or 
musician is thoroughly trained until he has spent a year abroad has been 
discarded. New York is now the “finishing school of the art world,” 
says Mary S. M. Gibson, Curator. 


New Auditorium at Rhode Island 


@ On April 18 the new half-million dollar theater building of Rhode 
Island School of Design was opened with dedication ceremonies. The 
new building will offer new opportunities to the steadily growing 
student body, now numbering over 2700; its large and well-equipped 
stage will meet the many and varied demands of the school’s activities; 
it will house in its large well-lighted studios at the sides and top floor 
the Costume Division of the Department of Textiles and Clothing. 


Cranbrook Will Award Scholarships 


@® The Cranbrook Academy of Art announces that it will award a 
limited number of resident scholarships, on a competitive basis, for 
study in its Advanced Departments of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting for the school year 1941-42. These scholarships are valued 
at $900 each. For further information address Richard P. Raseman, 
Executive Secretary, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, before June 2, 1941. 


Drexel Students Win Prizes 


@ Three students in the new art class for engineers at Drexel Institute 
of Technology, where they learn to adapt art principles of design to 
engineering problems, are among the winners of the 1941 Laymen’s 
Essay Contest of the 136th Annual Exhibition of Oil and Sculpture 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 


Ringling Summer School in the Mountains 


@ Just as Florida furnishes the ideal winter climate for study, so does 
Western North Carolina offer the ideal summer climate. A never end- 
ing supply of unique, almost untouched picturesque material for the 
artist is available there. So the Ringling School of Art is holding its 
summer school at Wildacres, Little Switzerland, North Carolina. Courses 
will be planned for art teachers, college students and older high stu- 
dents. The faculty will be made up of Donald Blake, Laran F. Wilford, 
and Guy Saunders. Classes will be held in Landscape, Life Drawing 
and Painting, Still Life, Illustration and Design. More information 
may be had from Verman Kimbrough, President, Ringling School of 
Art, Sarasota, Florida. 


Frau Zweybruck Goes to Boothbay 


@ Our good friend Emmy Zweybruck whose work has added so much 
interest to DESIGN in the past is to be on the teaching staff of the 
Boothbay Studios Summer School of Art this summer. The faculty is 
drawn from important Art Schools and the offering covers a very inter- 
esting and wide range of subjects. A catalog will be send to you if you 
write to Frank L. Allen, Director, 27 Fairmont St., Brookline, Mass, 


The Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship, 1941-1942 


@ The University of Illinois announces the tenth annual consideration 
of candidates for the Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship. This 
fellowship was established in 1931 to promote advanced study in the 
Fine Arts, in memory of the wife of a former President of the Uni- 
versity and in recognition of her influence in promoting this and 
similar interest. It yields the sum of one thousand dollars which is 
to be used by the recipient toward defraying the expenses of a year’s 
advanced study of the Fine Arts in America or abroad. 

This fellowship is open to graduates of the College of Fine and 
Applied Arts of the University of Illinois and to graduates of similar 
institutions of equal standing whose principal or major studies have 
been in Music, Art, or Architecture. Applicants should not exceed 
twenty-four years of age on June 1, 1941. In the case of very prom- 
ising candidates, however, the Committee reserves the right to deviate 
slightly from this provision. Applications should reach the Committee 
not later than May 15, 1941. Requests for application blanks and 
instructions should be addressed to Dean Rexford Newcomb, College 
of Fine and Applied Arts, Room 110, Architecture Building, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


Plan-a-Room Designed for Pleasant Living 


@ Now there is a kit which makes planning a room very simple and 
should find much use by Art classes as well as Home Economics and 
Industrial Arts students. It is called PLAN-A-ROOM and was orig- 
inated by Paul R. McAlister internationally known interior designer. 


Closely connected with educational activities, Mr. McAlister has, 
for many years, seen the need of a home decorating medium—simple 
in its function, but with multiple and clearly defined results. His 
years of professional training have well equipped him with a broad 
understanding of individual needs and desires in home planning, and 
it is his earnest hope that PLAN-A-ROOM will be an important step- 
ping stone in the decorative and functional advancement of the 
American Home. 

With the PLAN-A-ROOM kit you will have a complete bird’s eye 
view of your color schemes and furniture arrangements! It’s planned 
to give you the maximum of decorating fun with the minimum of 
effort, and you will find it an exciting way for you and your entire 
family to spend many evenings creating the interiors of your “Dream 
House!” 


If you want a booklet giving further details, let us know soon. 


Peter Stuyvesant’s Family Bible 


@ For the first time in more than 100 years, Peter Stuyvesant’s family 
Bible was recently placed on public display as part of an extensive 
Dutch heirloom exhibit at Holland House in New York, under the 
auspices of the Holland Society of New York. The last time the 
Stuyvesant Bible was shown to New Yorkers, historical records disclose, 
was in 1836 when it was exhibited by the American Bible Society 
which then had offices on Nassau Street. It is owned by Major Edward 


Van Winkle of New Market, New Jersey, a descendant of an early 
Dutch family. The rare volume was printed in Leiden in 1636-37. 
It measures 10 by 16 by 5 inches and weighs about 3 pounds. 
three other copies of this Bible are known to exist. 
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British Museum, one in Leiden University Library and the third is owned 
by the New York Historical Society. 


Added proof that the Bible was once owned by Peter Stuyvesant, 
himself, is found in the fact that the picturesque Dutch director 
general’s father, the Reverend Balthazer Johannes Stuyvesant, was a 
member of the National Synod of the Reformed Church which auth- 
orized the printing. Relics from the days when New York City was 
New Amsterdam and Rockefeller Center was farm land are being 
gathered for the display from private living rooms and attics in and 
around New York City, Brooklyn, Long Island, New Jersey and up- 
state New York. 


New Books on Art Education 


@® There never was a time when so many excellent art books were 
being published. At this time there are four which have particular 
bearing on the teaching of art. A brief description of them is given 
below. Next month several more will be presented. 


DESIGN TECHNICS, a collection of Helpful Ideas edited by Felix 
Payant. Published by Design Publishing Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
52 pages, $2.00. 


Here is a kind of material to meet the needs of art teachers who want 


stimulation, amateurs looking for ways to work and artists who may 


enjoy exploring new ways and means. This is a second edition which 
was published in answer to the demands for this type of work book. 
The best material of the first book was condensed with discrimination 
and much timely matter was added. The book is profusely illustrated, 
printed on heavy paper with modern cercla binding to make it as 
functional and attractive as possible. It is practically over flowing 
with the type of materials thousands of teachers and beginners are 
asking for. There are forty different divisions in the modern work 
book covering: 1. Free Brush Painting 2. Contour Drawing 3. Painting 
with Pencil 4. Three Dimensional Drawing 5. Charcoal 6. Flat Litho 
Crayon 7. Counter Change 8 Scratch Board 9. Coquille Board 10. Torn 
Paper 11. Cut Paper 12. Collage 13. Montage 14. Photograms 15. 
Spatter 16. Sprayed Designs. 17. Air Brush 18. Dry Painting 19. Stencil 
20. Wood Block 21. Linoleum Block 22. Amathography 23. Lithography 
24. Dry Points 25. Monotypes 26. Sand Paper Monotypes. 27. Aquatints 
28. Linoleum Monoprints 29. Helio Prints 30. Tempera Color Process 
31. Silk Screen 32. Batik 33. Finger Painting 34. Crayon Prints 35. 
Rhythmo-Chromatic Design 36. Mottled Papers 37. Crumpled Papers 
38. Crackled Papers 39. Puddle and Squeegee Method 40. Oil and Water 
Method on Paper. No school, library or studio should be without this 
indispensable book. 


ART TODAY, an Introduction to the Fine and Functional Arts, by 
Ray Faulkner, Edwin Ziegfeld and Gerald Hill. Published by Henry 
Holt & Company, New York City. 358 pages. Trade edition $3.50; 
text edition $2.70. 


This is a book for laymen and students alike, an introduction to those 
arts of form and color with which we come in contact every day. 
It deals not only with contemporary manifestations, but emphasis is 
placed on the many ways which modern and historic art products 
influence present day living and thinking. It presents a way of looking 
at art products, art processes and art problems. The authors describe 
it as “‘a catalytic agent in helping you to act intelligently and emotion- 
ally to the visual richness that surrounds you.” 


The chapter headings are: I. Art in the Home; II. Art in the Com- 
munity; III. Art in Religion; IV. Art in Industry; V. Art in Com- 
merce; VI. Painting; VII. Sculpture; VIII. Two Aims of Organization; 
IX. The Plastic Elements; X. The Plastic Elements: Continued; XI. 
The Principles of Design; XII. Architectural Construction; XIII. The 
Three Virtuosi: Wood, Metal, and Plastics; XIV. Ceramics and Glass- 
ware; XV. Textiles; XVI. Printing and the Graphic Processes; XVII. 


_ Photography. They are arranged themselves in three groups; I. The 


Problem of Human Needs. II. The Problem of Organization (design) 
and III. The Problem of Materials and Processes. 


POTTERY MAKING, from the ground up, by York Honore. Pub- 


- lished by The Viking Press, New York City. 72 pages, $1.00. 


This handbook with interesting text and 45 photographs shows exactly 


how, without experience and without expense, to dig and prepare clay, « 
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LEGEND 
| FIRE CLAY TILE BRICK | 
SLLIMANITE THLE [WEATLOCA INSULATION 
SEES DABLE REFRACTORY CAST IRON 
SHEET METAL 


To Stand The Gaff 
of Cone 12 (2498° F) 


To meet demands for higher heat ranges—with 
safety—we developed the SPECIAL Keramic kiln. 
This kiln is available in the same sizes as Standard 
Keramic Kilns, but differs from them in two major 
respects: (1) Combustion chamber, floor, and floor 
supports are made of SILLIMANITE. This with- 
stands much higher temperatures than top quality 
fire clay refractories, and has higher thermal con- 
ductivity ... (2) a thick layer of insulating brick is 
used, in addition to the regular jacket of Heatlock 
Insulation. 
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Correlated with other art sub- 
jects, pottery making teaches 
the basic principles of design, 


CLAYS 


MAJOLICA AND 
MATT GLAZES 


form, and color. At the same UNDERGLAZE AND 
time, these principles are ap- OVERGLAZE 
COLORS 


plied in practical classroom 
projects from which students 
gain invaluable knowledge 
and experience. 


GLASS COLORS 
MODELING TOOLS 


BRUSHES AND POT- 
TERY DECORATING 
KILNS 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
MATERIALS AND 
CHEMICALS FOR 

THE CERAMIC ARTS 


Write Dept. D for complete 
information and prices 


All the clays, glazes, and kilns 
necessary to carry on this fas- 
cinating classroom subject 
with professional efficiency 
and economy are available 
through Drakenfeld. 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO.., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH: Chicago, IIl. WORKS: Washington, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: Braun Corp., Los Angeles 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Francisco 


KENFELD 


HANDICRAFT HEADQUARTERS 


National Distributors of Leisurecrafts Supplies 


METALCRAFT -:- LEATHERCRAFT -:- SILK SCREEN 
BEADS .-:- PLASTICS -:- WOOD .-:- AND OTHERS 


Send for Big FREE Craft Catalog 
LEISURECRAFTS 


1035 S. Grand Ave’, Dept. D Los Angeles, California 


of ART and CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Before you purchase any Art or Craft Supplies write for catalog No. 41 
and liberal school discounts. 


WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY SUPPLIES. 


532 W. 2nd St. (Dept. D), Davenport, Iowa 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS 


A Genuine Diamond Ground to a Perfect Needle Point 
$7.50 


DIAMOND POINTED TOOL CO. 
123-B Liberty Street, New York 


Free Japanese Print 
Exhibition 

A distinctive group of modern and 
antique color woodblock prints new 
to the art world is available to art 
educators in educational institutions, 
free of charge, for exhibition pur- 
poses. No obligation—generous com- 
mission allowed. Exhibits now pre- 
pared for immediate shipment. 


The Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO SHIMA’S 
69 E. 57th St.. New York, N. Y. 


The Great Wave by Hokusai 


form it, fire it and glaze it. Anyone following the explicit text angi 
photographs will soon be digging his own clay, designing his*6waE 
pieces, constructing his own potter’s wheel, and building his own kiln 
Mr. Honore states in chapter IV, “And when the kiln is opened, afte 
twelve to eighteen hours, you will discover that Christmas comes agaifi 
every time you unload the kiln. Sometimes the firing has failed, b | 
even then you will probably find that you have two or three thing 
that are all right. It is from these unsuccessful tries that the grea 
discoveries come, and every try is a surprise. You may have one ofmm 
those lucky accidents that the Chinese called a gift of Heaven, a uniqua 
glaze due to a freak of the fire that possibly never happened before 
This is why we remain potters in spite of grief and trouble, this thriff 
that comes shiny out of the fire every time we call it up into ou 
furnaces.” 


ART AS EDUCATION, by Rosabell MacDonald, with an introduc 
tion by Harold Rugg. Published by Henry Holt & Company, Nev 
York City. 309 pages, $2.50. 


This challenging book is the result of years spent by the author in th 
New York City High Schools. She has built up the art departmen 
of two of the large high schools in New York City, having been selectec 
to head the department at the Music and Art High School of that city 
Miss MacDonald throughout her career in art education has manage¢ 
to face problems realistically, always the pioneer in a most highly reg 
imented school “‘system.’ She is of the progressive group who believegiiiay 
strongly in the artist-teacher. Her book should be an inspiration (qa 
those teachers who may be searching for help in facing the problems offi 
doing a creative job in a highly formal school set up. 


If you want to be made to look into your own philosophy of art and 
education here is the book for you to read. The chapter headings are 
I. The Present Unrelatedness between School and Life. Il. The Fora 
gotten Concepts: Appreciation and Expression. III. Art Experienct 

and Creative Teaching. IV. Method: The Foundational Elements, Con 
cept, Stimulation, Process. V. Creative Method and the Artist-Teach 
er. VI. Approach Activities in the Creative Process. VII. Creativa™ 
Design as an Educational Process. VIII. Color as an Educational 
Implement. IX. Applied Arts as Educational Materials: Theatre Arts, 
X. Applied Arts as Educational Materials: Crafts and Industrial Arts 
XI. Applied Arts as Educational Materials: Decorative Arts. XII. Aj 
Course of Study in Art Appreciation for the present Public Highf 
School. XIII. Art Appreciation in an Ideal School Situation. XIV.J 
Reconstructing the Secondary School to make it Function for Eveell 


Child. The book is fully illustrated with the work of high school pupils.j 


THE NEW ART EDUCATION by Ralph Pearson. Published by} 


Harper & Brothers, New York City. Price $3.00. 


To countless students and teachers of art the name of Ralph Pearson} 
is a welcome reminder of his extraordinary work as a teacher andj 
exponent of the creative movement in art education during the past! 
fifteen years. His creative—as opposed to the copying—technic of art} 
instruction has already yielded outstanding results among students} 
of all ages whose study is based upon his methods. This book—with} 
its more than 200 illustrations, taken chiefly from the works of the] 
author’s students—sets forth the philosophy and basic technics of this 

new movement in art. It reveals the author as an able writer as well] 
as creative teacher and successful artist. His work is thus an inspiration] 
and helpful guide to teachers who want to get the greatest creative 

responses from their students. 


Ralph Pearson was for ten years a lecturer at the New School for 
Social Research. He is Founder and Director of The Design Workshop 
and author of several other volumes on art including, “Experiencing 
Pictures.” 


MeDOWELL SCHOOL 
71 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK CITY ff a 


Costume Design, fashion illustration, millinery, dressmaking, |@ 3 
draping, sketching, pattern making. Expert individual instruc- | 
tion. Best known school for practical fashion work. Established |i 


1876. Catalogue on request. 
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